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OM the shadow of the birches on the sloping mountain wall, 
Leaps the crystal beck that wanders to the valley’s dreamy call ; 
From the upland to the lowland swift the waters flash and gleam, 


And the hunter's feet will follow, led by laughter of the stream. 








By the bowlders green with mosses, trailing plumes of maiden-bair, 
Down the wild and rocky passes, waking echoes everywhere ; 
With a naiad’s grace of motion and a song the woodland fills, 


With the freshness of the mountains and a shouting from the bills. 


From the cloven, lichened masses tumbled foam and drifted snow, 
To the quiet lowland levels where the waters wander slow ; 
From the wildness of the mountains comes the valley’s peaceful rune 


After rush and roar of morning all the restful afternoon. 


Through the cool and airy shadows from the needles of the pines, 
Through the fringing belt of woodland runs the wimpling stream and winds ; 
Cattle from the lowland meadows knee-deep in the waters dream, 


-And the leaning tree-trunks listen to the gurgle of the stream. 
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All the lowlands hail his coming, treasure-laden manifold, 
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Bearing through the peaceful valley beauty’s grace and harvest’s gold. 
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-- Here we rest, O mountain rover, while the evening shadows throng, 
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eAnd our camp-fire burns to ashes to the murmur of thy song. 
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Written for Zion’s Herald by 
Benj. F. Leggett 
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‘THE SCANDAL OF AMERICAN 
DEGREES ”’ 


| We publish the following from the Christian 

Advocate, of New York, with hearty commen- 
dation for its service to the cause of education. 
For criticising the same institution some time 
ago for its unwarranted and reckless sale of 
degrees, we were severely censured by some 
ministers who should have known better. — 
Editor Z1Ion’s HERALD. ] 
(YO many bogus degrees have been 
S peddled about the country, in every 
profession, that it may become necessary 
for those having degrees trom reputable 
institutions to add initials indicating trom 
what source the degree was received. 

In New Jersey a “ diploma factory” has 
been unearthed which has been doing a 
rushing business. It has had canvassers 
out urging men to pay their money and get 
their diploma. Rev. J. C. Chapman, of the 
Presbyterian church ot Hackettstown, 
N. J., has recounted his experience in 
investigating the ‘‘ National University of 
Chicago.” He affirms that there are three 
‘Doctors of Divinity in his own Presby- 
tery who bought their degrees.”’ 

This whole business is a disgrace to every 
person who applies for a degree or stirs up 
his friends to get him one, or who will buy 
one of any concern previously reputable 
or disreputable. 

We have tor some time retused to publish 
the degrees conferred by various institu- 
tions which have been awarding them to 
persons notoriously incompetent. 

In our own church we have depended 
upon the University Senate as a sort of 
guarantee of the standing of the institu- 
tions of whith we haveno personal knowl- 
edge. For some yeurs we looked askance 
at the “non-resident courses” of the 
Taylor University, and its peculiar forms 
oi advertising, and in some instances cau- 
tioned the unwary not to pursue its courses 
ot study. which seemed to us inadequate, 
tor certain degrees, especially as certain 
persons receiving them did not seem to us 
able to pass a thorough examination even 
upon the books required in the courses. 

Still, so long as that institution was in- 
dorsed by the University Senate, with some 
exceptions we reluctantly published the 
degrees conferred by it. But at the last 
meeting of the Senate, held Dec. 6 and 7, 
1900, to arrange the courses of study tor 











East Maine 
Conference Seminary 


Bucksport, Maine 





1. A Corps ot Instructors, each of whom 
is a specialist in his department. 


2. An increased equipment in the Sci- 


ence Department, making it especial- 
ly efficient. 


Athletics under proper restrictions 
encouraged. A good Gymnasium 
will be provided for the Students by 
the opening of the Fall Term. 


— 
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4. Exceptional advantages in Elocution 
and Music. 


5. A Library of 4000 Volumes. 
S. A. BENDER, D. D., Principal. 
i a i i i i 
Bucksport Business College 
1. Business Course. 


2. Shorthand Course. 
E. A. COOPER, Principal. 
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the quadrennium, the following report was 
made and adopted : 


The committee appointed to investigate the 
scholastic requirements and methods of Taylor 
University, basing its judgment upon the cata- 
logue, written circulars, and advertisements of 
said university and on statements of matricu- 
lates, reports as follows: 

W HEREAS, The Taylor University, of Upland, 
Ind., does not meet the requirements of the 
University Senate in regard to the baccalaure- 
ate degree ; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That its requirements and meth- 
ods are not such as to justify its official recogni- 
tion asacollege or university by the authori- 


ties of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
9 


colleges and universities, and to include it in 
the list of secondary schools of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


Accordingly we have not published an- 
nouncements of degrees conterred by Tay- 
lor University during the current year. 
This will explain to those who are ag- 


grieved the reason for our action. — Chris- | 


tian Advocate. 





Perry Monument Unveiled 


“‘TNHE acting secretary of the navy makes 

public the report of Rear Admiral 
Rodgers ot the unveiling of the statue com- 
memorating the landing ot Commodore 
Perry at Kurihama, Japan. Admiral 
Rodgers says: 

*On July 12 I was received in audience, 
together with Captains Mackenzie, Sperry, 
Commander Swift and my personal staft, by 
the emperor and by the empress. After the 
audience we were shown through the 
palace. This, lam informed, is an unusual 
honor. Shortly betore eleven o’clock on 
July 14 the officers of the Japanese ships 
landed, tollowed by the American officers, 
and shortly atterward by a battalion and 
band of blue jackets trom the Japanese 
fleet. About five hundred guests landed 
from the chartered steamer ‘ Hakuai Maru.’ 
At the request of Karon Kaneko, the chair- 
man of the committee, I pulled the line 
that held the covering of the monuiment, 
thus exposing it to view. The battalion 
then presented arms, the ‘New York’ fired 
a national salute, with the Japanese flag at 
the fore, and the ‘ Hatsuse’ fired a similar 
salute, with the American flag at the fore. 
The oldest American residents here say 
that there have never been before such ex- 
pressions of sentiment and good- will.”’ 





What a Pity! 


HAT a temperance lesson it was 
when, the other day, during the 
session of the court which was to dispose 
ot the child of a drunken mother, the babe 
died in its mother’s arms betore the bench, 
as the physicians present testified, of star- 
vation. And this happened in Chicago in 
the midst of a city dominated by the 
saloon. Judge, lawyers, policemen and 
witnesses all shed tears; the maudlin 
mother was the only person present un- 
moved. Itis a pity we have not some John 
B. Gough to tell the story in words that 
burn. Is there no painter to immortalize 
himself by putting it on canvas? Repro- 
duced by photogravure and_ scattered 
broudcast, what a sermon it would prove! 
— Interior. 





The New Voice 


HE New Voice, which is as dangerous 

as the old Voice in its disregard ot 
tacts when it starts out to prove its conten- 
tion, is taken to task by the Japan Mail 
for certain statements recently made by 
Commissioner Johnson, sent out by the 
New Voice to the Philippines, who stopped 
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| in Japan, and after remaining there a short 


2. That the Secretary of the Board of Educa- | 
tion be, and hereby is, directed to exclude Tay- | 
lor University from the published list of 


time went away and pilloried the country 
as one where drunkenness and vice were 
flagrant and the missionaries tipplers, 
The Mail denies each of these indictments 
and terms the article by Mr. Johnson 
libelous. — Congregationalist. 





Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation. All druggists. 








SACRED SONGS No. 1 
Over 830,000 Copies ~old 
208 pages, for Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings, etc. 
Board covers, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 





A.B. & E.L SHAW CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1750. MAKERS OF 


ULPIT SUITS 


Send for illustrated catalog. Boston, Mass. 
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Methodists, Save Money 


On receipt of $1, your 


Ladies’ Home Journal, } 
azine cut-price card, which 


will be a valuabie list for 
reference in the fall. 


Address, 
W. Alexander Heath, 
Baritone Soloist, and 
INTERPRETER OF G9S8- 
PEL SONGS. 
39 Everett Ave., 
Somerville, Mas¢ 


AARON R. GAY & CO 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. BOSTON 


Ch, Organs 


Hist & 

7 ASTINGS YO. 
HUI rac aecrsaa mace 
HAITI usin office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 















subscription to the Satu7- 
day Evening Post. or The 


will send my popular mag- 
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CHOOSING A * DICTATOR’’ BY LOT 


N Nicaragua, when the president dies 
or is unable to perform the duties of 
hisoffice, his temporary successor is chosen 
by a very unusval process. The names of 
three candidates, previously designated by 
Congress, are each placed in a tube. The 
tubes are sealed and laid in a box, which 
is also sealed, and then given into the 
charge of the Minister of State. On the 
disability of the president the minister 
opens the box in public and a blindfolded 
child selects one of the tubes therefrom. 
The name that this tube contains is con- 
sidered to be that of the legal president of 
Nicaragua until one is regularly elected. 
The person selected by the “ tube”’ 
method generally announces himself as 
‘* dictator,’’ and when everything is in 
readiness orders an election for president. 
Nominally this election is free to all legal 
voters, but in practice only the friends of 
the ‘‘ dictator ’’ vote, and thus he becomes 
president. The Nicaraguan Congress re- 
cently selected three members of that 
body from whom choice for ‘‘ dictator ’’ is 
to be made by the method described in 
case of the death or disability of President 
Zelaya. 





ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL IN THE WAY 


ONDON, like Boston and New York, 

is suffering from a congestion of 
traffic in the business sections, and, fol- 
lowing the lead of the American cities, is 
attempting to solve the problem by the 
construction of underground railways. 
Much capital, guided by American en- 
gineering enterprise, is being applied to 
this work. In order to catch the paying 
traffic it will be necessary to construct 
subways from the city to the West End. 
Thus the underground line must pass close 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, which stands on 
an elevation at the western end of the 
city. The objection to this route is that 
the ancient cathedral is already breaking 
from insecure foundations, and that any 
further tunneling or jarring would destroy 
it altogether. When it was erected the 
foundation was floated on a bed of fine 
clay, resting on a sandy substratum. In 
recent years sewer and road improvements 
have so affected this substratum that the 
cathedral has settled considerably. Owing 
to the vast area from which the founda- 


tions can be damaged it would seem 
almost out of the question to construct an 
underground railroad along the route 
mentioned. While the problem appears 
to be beyond solution now, it is quite 
probable that those who have the matter 
in charge will find a way to build the road 
without endangering the cathedral. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ‘* SANDBINDERS’’ 


A Pon interesting experiments are be- 

ing made by the Department of 
Agriculture with ‘‘sandbinders’’ —. va- 
rious species of grasses which are grown 
to prevent the drifting of sands. Grasees 
planted in the vicinity of Cape Cod are 
said to restrict the drifting of the sand- 
dunes of that locality. The sandhills in 
the neighborhood of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles are held in place by this method. 
In all parts of the country where the 
‘*binders’’ are being used they are prov- 
ing highly suecessful. It is the special 
work of Prof. F. Samson Scribner, agros- 
tologist of the Department, to inspect the 
selection and preparation of the grasses 
that will make good sandbinders. Thus 
far Montana blue grass has been success- 
fully transplanted to the North Atlantic 
coast. 





TO GREET THE KING’S HEIR 


LABORATE preparations are being 
made in Canada for a fitting recep- 

tion to the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall and York in their tour through that 
country next month, and to impress them 
with a proper conception of Canadian 
life, loyalty and national progress. All 
arrangements are in the hands of the 
Dominion cabinet. Outlines of the plans 
made thus far show that the royal guests 
will enter Canada with a naval escort 
by way of the St. Lawrence and visit the 
principal cities. The Duke will review 
the troops at Toronto, Quebec and Hal- 
ifax. The decorations of the cities visited 
will be on an elaborate scale. At Ottawa, 
with its vast electric facilities, the gov- 
ernment will make a display the like of 
which was never before attempted in 
Canada. During the four days’ stay of 
the visitors at the capital there will bea 
great demonstration of the lumber indus- 
try. It will consist of a trip on the lum- 
ber cribs over the rapids at Britannia, 
and through the timber slides at the 
Chaudiere Falls. Hundreds of river men 
picturesquely attired, some as old-time 
voyageurs, will act as an escort, sailing in 
birch-bark canoes and river boats. In 
social and political circles there is deep 
interest in the coming visit. There will 
probably be a distribution of titles and 
honors, and the agitating question now is: 
Who will be knighted? In Australia 
the Duke conferred only four knight- 


hoods. The Duke, as the heir apparent 
to the British throne, is on a tour of the 
United Kingdom on which the sun never 
sets. He has everywhere been given a 
‘royal ’’ welcome. 


DECREASE OF DEATH-RATE 


ORTALITY statistics just issued by 
the Censue Bureau show that there 
has been a decrease of 2.4 per cent. per 
1,000 iu the general death-rate during the 
past ten years. This encouraging im- 
provement is attributed to advances in 
medical science and sanitation, and to 
the preventive and restrictive measures 
enforced by health authorities. A com- 
parison of returns from thirty-six cities 
with a population of 100,000 shows that, 
with a few exceptions, there has been a de- 
crease in each one. The comparative re- 
turns are herewith given : 


1900 1890 1900 +1890 
Washington, 22.8 23.7 Louisville, 20.0 2.1 
Boston, 20.1 23.4 New Orleans, 23.9 26.3 
Fall River, 22.4 23.2 Baltimore, 21.0 22.9 
Worcester, 15.5 18.0 Minneapolis, 10.8 13.5 
Detroit. 17.1 18.7 St. Paul, 9.7 14.9 
Jersey City, 20.7 25.6 Kansas City, 17.4 17.3 
Newark, N.J, 19.8 27.4 St, Joseph, 9.1 
Paterson, N.J., 19.0 22,2 St. Louis, 17.9 17.4 
Buffalo, N. Y., 14.8 18.4 Cincinnati, 19.1 21.0 
Rochester, N. Y., 15.0 17.3 Cleveland, 17.1 20.2 
Syracuse, N. Y., 13.8 19.6 Columbus, 14.8 14.7 
Providence, 19.9 21.1 Toledo, 16.0 18.9 
Los Angeles, 18.1 20.0 Allegheny, 18.4 18.2 
San Francisco, 20.5 22.5 Philadelphia, 21.2 21.3 
Denver, "18.6 23.0 Pittsburg, 20.0 W.l 
Chicago, 16.2 19.1 Scranton, 20.7 21.8 
New York, 20.4 2.3 Memphis, 2.1 25.3 
Indianapolis, 16.7 17.3 Milwaukee, 15.9 18.8 


This table gives St. Joseph, Mo., the low- 
est rate — 9.1 per 1,000— and from another 
source the information is obtained that the 
highest rate — 45.5 per 1,000 — is reported 
from Shreveport, La. A most encourag- 
ing feature of the report is that death from 
all the principal diseases shows a decrease 
since 1899. Consumption alone has de- 
creased 54.9 per 100,000. The ratio of 
deaths from leading causes per 100,000 is 
as follows : Pneumonia, 191.9 ; consump- 
tion, 190.5; heart disease, 1534.0 ; diarrheal 
diseases, 85.1; kidney diseases, 83.7 ; apo- 
plexy, 66.6; cancer, 60; old age, 54; 
bronchitis, 48.3; cholera infantum, 47.8 ; 
debility, 45.5 ; inflammation of brain and 
meningitis, 41.8; diphtheria, 34.4; ty- 
phoid, 33.8; premature birth, 33.7 





SEA LIONS NOT TO BLAME 


OR many years there has been a sys- 
tematic slaughter of sea lions and 

seals along the Pacific coast from Wash- 
ington to California because those animals 
are supposed to wantonly destroy fish by 
the ton daily. It has been claimed that 
a sea lion eats four or five bundred pounds 
of tish every day, and bites many others 
so they die, thus affecting the supply 
of fish for food. Legislatures of States 
along the coast have helped promote the 
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work of extermination by paying boun- 
ties for the destruction of seals and sea 
lions. It appears, however, that the ani- 
mals are very little to blame. Scientists 
sent out from Washington, aided by scien- 
tists from the Pacific coast universities, 
have been looking into the matter, 
and find, by examining the stomachs 
of accused animals killed for the purpose, 
that fish forms a very small part of their 
diet. A further fact in their favor is that 
when they were far more numerous than 
they are now, the waters swarmed with an 
abundance of fish. It might be well for 
the scientists,while they are about it, to in- 
quire into the wholesale and greedy meth- 
ods of catching fish that prevail. If they 
were allowed to reach their natural 
spawning grounds, there would be no 
trouble about the supply. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect chickens when the hens 
are killed, and that is about the situation 
in the general fish industry on the Pacific 
coast. The big canning companies liter- 
ally seoop them out of the water by tons 
with their fish-traps and fish-wheels, and 
it is littke wonder that the supply is 
diminishing. They should be rigorously 
protected during the spawning season, 
and then there would be an abun- 
dance. 





EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO 


aoe encouraging progress is being 
made in the development of the 
educational system in Porto Rico. Two 
hundred thousand dollars are being ex- 
pended in the erection of new buildings. 
School-houses have been built or are in 
the process of construction at central 
points all over the island. They include 
twenty-one rural agricultural buildings, 
five two-room graded schools, one six- 
room brick graded school, two eight-room 
brick graded schools, and one twelve-room 
brick graded school. Most of these build- 
ings will be ready for use by Sept. 30, 
when school work begins, All will be 
completed before Jan. 1. Recently twenty- 
five boys were selected to attend schools 
in the United States. The law under 
which they were chosen provides for a 
competitive examination of boys all over 
the island, and an allowance of $400 per 


year each for their support while in the 
United States. 





BUILDING FOR BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


RELIMINARY | steps are being 
taken by the Board of Visitors of 

the National Bureau of Standards for the 
erection of a building at Washington to 
be permanently occupied by the bureau. 
This board is composed of Dr. H. 8. 
Pritchett, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Dr, Ira Rem- 
sen, of Johns Hopkins University ; Elihu 
Thomson, of Boston ; Edwin L. Nicholas, 
of Cornell University; and Albert L. 
Colby, of Pennsylvania. Prof. Samuel 
Stratton is the director. Since the crea- 
tion of the bureau by Congress it has at- 
tracted widespread attention. Many in- 
quiries are received. Under the law the 
bureau is to make all comparisons, cali- 
brations, tests, or investigations for the 
Government or for State governments 
free of charge, but for others a fee will be 
charged. The purpose of the bureau is to 
promote absolute uniformity of weights 
and measures throughout the United 
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States. Congress appropriated $25,000 
for the bureau, together with $100,000 
toward the construction of a laboratory 
not to exceed $350,000 in cost. 





WIRELESS MESSAGES ACROSS THE OCEAN 


NTEREST in wireless telegraphy has 
been intensified by the recent suc- 
cessful employment of the system in 
telegrapby from ocean liners to the shore 
and in communicating from one warship 
to another. In the wake of these demon- 
strations comes the annouscement from 
New York that Nicola Tesla has com- 
pleted the complicated apparatus by which 
he expects to finally establish wireless 
telegraphy across the ocean and in the 
end develop a system of international 
electric communication. So much has 
already been achieved that it is reason- 
able to expect more, and it is no more im- 
possible or improbable that wireless 
messages should be sent fifteen thousand 
miles than that they should be trans- 
mitted one hundred. Once the right 
mechanism is constructed, it will be an 
easy matter to obtain trustworthy results. 
Tesla’s ideas are comprehensive. He will 
establish three stations on the other side 
of the Atlantic — one in Portugal, one in 
France, and one in Germany. It is ex- 
pected that early in September the new 
instruments will be ready for the first ex- 
periments. The testings will be awaited 
with the same feelings of mingled skep- 
ticism and hope that characterized the 
public mind when the Atlantic cable 
between England and the United States 
was completed and the time had arrived 
to transmit the first message. 





ALLEGED CURE FOR EPILEPSY 


Se a year ago Prof. George H. 
French, of the Lllinois State Nor- 
mal University, at Carbondale, an- 
nounced the discovery of a strange parasite 
which causes epilepsy. Medical men 
generaily discredited the theory. Several 
demonstrations, however, have favorably 
impressed those who have given the mat- 
ter attention. One case in particular has 
awakened much interest. It is reported 
that a young woman who has been a 
sufferer from epilepsy for over thirteen 
years, and who had long since been pro- 
nounced by medical men as beyond cure, 
is beipg treated by Prof. French. She is 
now nearly cured and is making steady 
progress toward complete recovery. 
Prof. French is perfecting his method of 
treatment, and when it is completed will 
give the secret to the public. 





NEW STYLE OF LOCOMOTIVE 


FFICIALS of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway have purchased and are 
using a new type of American locomotive 
which may eventually become popular 
where great traction power is desired 
rather than speed. The engine in ques- 
tion is known as the “ Shay ”’ locomotive, 
so called after the inventor. It was built 
at Lima, Ohio. In place of the usual ar- 
rangement of two cylinders in front on 
the sides, having piston rods connected 
directly with the drivers, there are three 
upright high-pressure cylinders attached 
to the boiler just in front of the right side 
of the cab. They are coupled to a longi- 
tudinal drivicg shaft which extends the 
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full length of the engine aud tender, and 
resembles a marine engine. The shaft is 
six inches in diameter, and is arranged in 
sections with universal couplings between 
the trucks so as to give full flexibility for 
rounding curves, Pinions on the shaft 
connect with spurs on the truck wheels, 
the pinions being about half the diameter 
of the spurs. Thus all the wheels grip 
the rails in place of the drivers, as in the 
ordinary locomotive. The coal tender 
and water tank are mounted separately, 
and the arrangement is such that al- 
though the entire engine is unusually 
long, it is more flexible than the shorter 
ones of common type. The total weight 
is 112 tons. This engine is in use on a 
stretch of road of excessively steep grade 
between the mining camps of Rossland, 
British Columbia, and the smelter at 
Trail. 





POPULATION OF CANADA 


ANADIANS are quite crestfallen 
over the small increase of their 
population as shown by the completed 
census returns. One cause of this cha- 
grin is that the Government Las been 
making expensive efforts to induce immi- 
gration, Most of the growth has been in 
the west, while very little advancement 
has been made in the older provinces of 
the east. The official figures for the whole 
Dominion are 5,338,883 — an increase of 
only 505,644 over the figures of 1891. In 
the province of Ontario, where the popu- 
lation was 2,114,329 in 1891, the gain has 
been only 53,000 in ten years. The ques- 
tion takes on a political aspect by the pro- 
tests of the Conservatives in Ontario 
against the Liberal policy of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, They blame him ‘or the small 
increase in population, claiming that 
under his administration no new indus- 
tries have been created and no new mar- 
kets have been opened up to the farmer, 
The Toronto Globe, a Liberal organ, 
regretfully admits that the rate of in- 
crease in Quebec tor the last decade is less 
than in the decade from 1551 to 1591, and 
much less than in that from 1571 to 
1881. The situation is keenly felt through- 
out the Dominion, but it is apparent that 
the papers are restrained from a full expres- 
sion of public feeling for fear of injuring 
the prestige of Canada abroad. 





KNIGHTS TEMPLAR IN LOUISVILLE 


HIS isa gala week in Louisville, Ky. 
The twenty-eighth triennial conclave 

of the Knights Templar of the United 
States began there on Tuesday, and will 
end Friday. Sir knights and visitors are 
present from almost every State in the 
Union to the number of 30,000. Louis- 
ville citizens are expending $100,000 in 
entertaining the city’s guests. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars have been devoted to decora- 
tions alone. The leading events will be an 
opening parade, competitive drills, maguif- 
icent fireworks, a grand ball on Thursday 
night, and a religious service next Sunday 
afternoon in the Broadway Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in charge of 
Rev. J. C. W. Coxe, D. D., of Washing- 
ton, Ia., grand prelate of the Grand En- 
campment. A horse show with Kentucky 
thoroughbreds on exhibition will be one of 
the auxiliary features. There will also be 
side.excursions to Mammoth Cave, Chick- 
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amauga battlefield, and other points of 
interest in the neighborhood of Louisville. 





RETURN OF CARDINAL GIBBONS 


NUSUAL interest attaches to the 
return of Cardinal Gibbons of Bal- 
\imore from his extended tour in Europe. 
He reached New York on Saturday after 
an absence of over two months. From 
the standpoint of the American public 
the most important thing he did was to 
confer with the Pope about Catholic con- 
ditions in the Philippines. It appears 
that the entire situation was discussed, 
vut thus far no American newspaper man 
has been able to obtain a statement from 
the Cardinal. The distinguished prelate 
declines to say anything about either the 
Philippines or the matter of additional 
American cardinals. While at Wexford 
in Ireland he preached to the Irish people, 
and among other things urged them to 
remain in Ireland. 





FRANCE AND TURKEY 


R's a few days last week there were 
i ominous signs of a conflict between 
France and Turkey. M. Constans, the 
french Ambassador at Constantinople, 
notified the Sultan through his secretary 
that diplomatic relations between the two 
countries were broken off because the Sul- 
tan had failed to keep his promises regard- 
ing the payment of certain claims of 
Frenchmen against the Turkish govern- 
ment. One claim was for $8,000,000 for 
quays built by a French company. M. 
Constans asserts that the Sultan had 
ziven a direct personal promise that the 
claims would be satisfied, and the foreign 
iinister had also given him formal assur- 
ance that the agreement would be carried 
out. The French government assumed a 
very warlike attitude at once, and the 
Sultan began to weaken. He took his 
usual course of making promises, and 
thus gained time during which France 
began to cool off. At this writing the 
matter is still unsettled. The Sultan 
agrees to pay $140,000 for interfering with 
the rights of the quay company and $120,- 
(00 to a Frenchman for seizing his lands. 
M. Constans has manifested his dissatis- 
faction with the conduct of the Sultan by 
leaving Constantinople. The French gov- 
ernment, however, does not now sanction 
a rupture of relations, and during the ab- 
setice of the Ambassador, the councillor 
of the French embassy will represent that 
government in future negotiations, 





WILL REPORT TO THE UNITED STATES 


T is announced definitely that Vene- 
zuela is preparing to laya report of its 
differences with Colombia before the State 
Department at Washington. Acting 
under instructions from President Cas- 
tro, the Minister of Foreign Affairs is secur- 
ing details of the various alleged invasions 
of Venezuela by Colombian troops, which 
will be incorporated in the communication 
to the United States Government. Mean- 
while there are reports of bloody encoun- 
ters and threatenings of war, but it seems 
that no real crisis has been reached. Sec- 
retary Hay has arranged for ample protec- 
tion of the Isthmian railroad and the en- 
forcement of the Monroe Doctrine. Re- 
ports from other parts of South America 
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are to the effect that the action of the 
United States is regarded with alarm by 
some of the South American statesmen, 
who fear seizure by this country. It seems, 
also, that France and Germany have just 
realized the meaning of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and are fearful lest its rigid enforce- 
ment will jeopardize their interests in 
America. Secretary Hay feels that there 
is no immediate need of his presence at 
Washington, and has therefore resumed 
his vacation. 





POLICE INVESTIGATIONS 


OLICE investigations are going on 
vigorously in New York and Chi- 
cago. In the former city last week the 
grand jury indicated three officers for neg- 
lect of duty in not closing disorderly 
houses that were being conducted contrary 
to law — Edward G. Glennon, Sergeant 
John H. Sheils, and Patrolman John 
Dwyer. Glennon is the intimate friend of 
Deputy Commissioner Devery, and is sup- 
posed to be the chief promoter of the 
alliance between vice and crime in New 
York. The prosecuting attorney is gather- 
ing additional evidence, and more arrests 
may be made this week. In Chicago the 
entire department is being overhauled for 
the purpose of disposing of the dishonest 
officers and also of protecting the faithful 
ones. It is expected that the grand jury 
will examine all charges of corruption at 
the September session. 





PROGRESS OF THE STEEL STRIKE 


N Friday and Saturday a _ secret 
conference of labor leaders was held 

in Pittsburg for the purpose of arranging 
preliminary plans for approaching the 
Steel Corporation with a proposition to 
bring about a settlement of the steel 
strike. The persons present were Presi- 
dent John Mitchell of the United Mine 
Workers of America, Secretary R. H. 
Easley of the National Civic Federation, 
Secretary Henry M. White of the Gar- 
ment Makers of America, and Prof. J. W. 
Jenks, holding the chair of political econ- 
omy of Cornell University, and corpora- 
tion statistican of the United States 
Industrial Commission. These men are 
also members of the conciliatory com- 
mittee and executive committee of the 
National Civic Federation, as is also Pres- 
ident Shafter. Officials of the Amal- 
gamated Association were at the confer- 
ence. President Shaffer was informed 
that it would be unwise to order a sympa- 
thetic strike, and it was soon apparent 
that he could not expect help from that 
quarter. Messrs. Mitchell, White and 
Jenks spoke of the importance of the 
strict observance of wage agreements and 
contracts by labor unions. The violation 
of contracts by the Association men at 
Joliet had considerably weakened the 
cause of the strikers and placed a power- 
ful weapon in the hands of the Steel 
Corporation. Prof. Jenks, who seems to 
be a leading spirit in the efforts to bring 
about peace, went to Chicago on Friday 
night to meet Judge E. H. Gary, chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. There has been little change in the 
general situation. Chicago men persist 
in their refusal to strike in spite of the 
pressure that is being brought to bear 
upon them. The policy of the corpora- 
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tion seems to be to quietly wait until the 
strikers have exhausted their funds, 
when it isexpected the necessities of the 
men will cause them to weaken and ac- 
cept the terms of the steel masters. 





CUSTOMS HOUSE OFFICIALS ARRESTED 


CT house officials at Nogales, 

Arizona, have been arrested on the 
charge of smuggling Chinese immigrants 
across the Mexican line into the United 
States. William M. Hoey, collector of 
customs, is among the number. Other 
arrests will be made soon. It is claimed 
that, with two or three exceptions, the 
whole customs and immigration adminis- 
tration at Nogales is involved in the 
smuggling operations. The plan was for 
Chinese to land in Mexico, and then by 
paying the officials from $50 to $200 obtain 
a marked certificate that would let them 
through. The system was discovered by 
special agents of the treasury, assisted by 
secret service operatives. It is believed 
that a large number of Chinese have 
gained admission illegally through the 
Nogales office. 





POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


ENNSYLVANIA Republicans held 

their State Couvention at Harrisburg 
last Wednesday. Judge William P. 
Potter, of Pittsburg, was nominated for 
Supreme Court Justice, and Representa- 
tive Frank G. Harris for State treasurer. 
As was expected, the nominations were 
made by acclamation without opposition. 
Senator Quay and other leaders were 
absent. The platform commended the 
national administration and denounced 
the Democratic Party. One feature of the 
platform worthy of special mention related 
to sensational newspapers, and is as 
follows: ‘* We charge the so-called yellow 
journals with being subsidized by the full- 
page advertisements which they carry. 
The advertiser is permitted to dictate their 
policy, and at his behest these newspapers 
have perverted the news columns and 
editorial page from being an honest record 
of daily events to a labored attempt to 
misrepresent facts.””’ On Thursday the 
Republicans of Virginia held their State 
Convention at Roanoke. It was the first 
convention that has named a straight 
ticket since the days of General William 
Mahone. Many visitors were present, 
and there was deep interest in the pro- 
ceedings. Pictures of McKinley and 
Roosevelt were prominently displayed. 
Colonel J. Hampton Hoge, of Roanoke, 
was nominated for Governor. 





EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


Korea has forbidden the exportation of 
rice on account of bad crops. 

An English inventor has constructed an 
airship with which he will compete with 
Santos-Dumont tor the Deutsch prize of. 
$20,000 for rounding the Eiffel tower. 

United States Judge Estee has decided 
that all Chinese born in the Hawaiian 
Islands are American citizens, no matter 
which government was in power when 
they were born. 

John Flemming, a life convict in the 
Indiana penitentiary, has been given a ten 
days’ parole by Governor Durbin in order 
that he may visit his dying father at Ko- 
komo. This is said to be the first case on 
record where a life convict has been per- 
mitted to leave prison. 
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OPINIONS AND CONVICTIONS 


i as is easy to have opinions. But they 

are not worth much until we begin to 
build them into our lives. When we have to 
contend for our opinions, and when they 
cost us something, then they become the 
convictions of our souls and are priceless. 
Very few of us ever reach truth withoui a 
struggle. It takes as earnest a warfare to 
conquer a trifling and irresolute mood in 
dealing with the truth as it does to over- 
come our foes in the severest tempta- 
tions. We are in no danger of believing 
too many things, but we are in grave dan- 
ger of half-believing too many things. 
The forces that make character are all pos- 
itive, and they assert themselves against 
obstacles, 

This whole matter of living is no holiday 
sport. It is earnest, and involves the 
issues of life and death. We must believe 
something, and believe it with all our 
hearts. The only way in which we can 
be sure of truth is to test it in its applica- 
tion to conduct. The only creed that lives 
is the one that has become incorporated 
into life and fiuds its expression in charac- 
ter. The kingdom of God needs today the 
positive conviction of its members, and not 
their half-held opinions. Nothing serious, 
nothing permanent, can ever be accom- 
plished save through the convictions of 
the spirit expressed in terms of character. 





SPIRITUALIZING THE SENSES 


HERE is something in the beauty of 
the outdcor world in summer that 
fills the heart with a sort of divine unrest, 
a sweet yet insistent longing for something 
more than the senses immediately bring 
us. We are haunted by a feeling that a 
finer and deeper delight is waiting to be 
revealed to us by Nature ; that the visible 
world has a profounder and gladder mes- 
sage to convey than we receive from the 
ordinary reflex sensations of a brain min- 
istered to by a delightful environment. 
The hunger of the soul to attain this finer 
revelation is sometimes so intense that, 
unless its expectancy can be realized, the 
common sensations of delight produced 
by Nature become almost distasteful, and 
we are disposed to turn from them alto- 
gether, for a time, rather than be mocked 
by a desire which seems impossible of 
realization. 

But the hidden joy and truth in Na- 
ture’s beauty are not so far to seek, not so 
hard to find, after al), if we know the 
simple secret of their winning. This 
secret lies in the thorough spiritualization 
of the senses. We must come to Nature 
with senses habitually and essentially re- 
fined, if we would grasp her higher mes- 
sage and her deeper joy. The sensualist 
cannot taste the rapture of Nature, 
neither can the materialist or the 
mammon worshiper. We must perceive 
the higher qualities and beauties of all 
things that are disclosed to us by the 
senses, if we expect to discover the finer 
beauty, the auroral quality, in Nature. 
This implies an habitual and prevailing 
spiritualization of the senses — something, 
indeed, that we must cultivate in our- 
selves, if we hope to get the finest aroma 
out of life asa whole. We must be able 
to look at a beautiful human face, for in- 
stance, with pure spiritual delight, if we 
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would know the deepest charm of beauty 
in Nature. The impure eye cannot de- 
tect the spiritual side of Nature at all ; 
for that is as remote from the merely sen- 
sual vision as the other side of the 
moon. 

If, therefore, we find that we long in 
vain to grasp that sweet suggestion and 
invitation in the beauty of Nature, it is 
an intimation that our senses need puri- 
fying, spiritualizing. We must begin 
with the purification of our hearts. Only 
the pure in heart can see God in any of 
His manifestations, whether He reveal 
Himself in His Word, in Humanity, or 
in Nature. The sun or the moon or the 
stars, leaves, grass, mountains, the sea, 
the sky—none of these things can fill 
your heart with that mysterious, hinted 
and longed-for rapture until you can look 
upon them with an eye purged of all 
grossness. Blessed indeed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God in all things. 
And it is this beholding of God in Nature 
that is the realization of Nature’s highest 
delight and inspiration. 





MODERN METHODS 


HE massing of industries seems to be 
the order of material progress. This 
union of human hands with machinery, 
which makes the man only an insignif- 
icant unit in the vast aggregation of forces 
which eat up raw material and turn out 
the digested product of perfect fabrication, 
seems to be having its counterpart in the 
processes of moral and spiritual regenera- 
tion. The tanning of an ox-hide to pro- 
duce the finished side of sole leather, 
which used to require a winter’s slumber 
in the tan-vat of oaken extract, and the 
hard labor of flesher and currier, with the 
softening of slush and scraping, and the 
skiving into evenness and flexibility, is 
now completed by machinery and chem- 
ical decoctions in about six weeks; and 
the life of shoe leather is shortened in 
about the same proportion. The process 
of conversion is carried on in much the 
same manner. Salvation of communities 
must be by wholesale instead of by the 
old salvation method — being born of the 
Spirit. There have arisen great captains 
of spiritual industries, with subordinates, 
aud mechanical agencies of soloists and 
choruses and orchestras, and curiosity- 
attracted masses that furnish material 
from which evil-doers may in briefest 
time be transformed into white-robed 
saints. 

Sober-working churches, with toiling 
pastors, must give up their regular and 
organized services, and, unhinging and 
disjointing their whole religious structure, 
forsake their sanctuaries and sacred asso- 
ciations and gather with their neighbors 
in the gaudy and ill-adapted hall in 
which wandering theatricals and promis- 
cuous dances usually find and furnish 
entertainment; and pastor and people 
humbly submit themselves to the revival 
promoter whose piety is only exceeded by 
his self-conceit and autocracy, in order 
that he may reach and save the un- 
churched masses, and then depart to tell 
of the lifelessness of the churches and the 
inefficiency of the regular ministry ! 

There are some indications that the 
massing of human labor and machinery 
and the dictatorship of industries will 
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shortly break down under the weight of 
its own crushing headship. But the 
world’s Christianization can never be 
effected by or under the dictation of 
bosses of spiritual trusts. Chickens 
hatched in incubators have no homes 
to shelter nor mothers to hover them, 
and converts of concert halls in mass- 
meeting heat have no home associations. 
The church which gives up its regular 
work and home to join in mass-services, 
or rather to listen to union revival minis- 
trations, will probably return to the old 
church sanctuary to find its fires burning 
low, its rooms cold and dreary, and the 
converts (if they are brought back) chilled 
to death in the transfer. Grown folks 
may stand a winter move, but it is a 
dangerous experiment for babes. 





PARALLELING THE TEACHING 
OF CHRIST 


: ie accepting the actual teachings of 
Jesus Christ, care must be taken not 
to place too much stress upon one or two 
utterances to the neglect of all else that 
He said. The same Being who said 
‘*Come,’’ also taught that there would be 
a time when He would say ‘* Depart.’’ 
Even in His incarnate form He at times 
exhibited the sterner side of His nature, 
and when revealed it was terrible. When 
the disciples rudely drove the children 
back, He said: ‘Suffer the little children 
to come unto Me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ 
The same lips also uttered: ‘‘ Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ; 
for ye devour widows’ houses and for a 
pretense make long prayers, therefore ye 
shall receive the greater damnation.’’ How 
soothing the words: ‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ Then note the sternness of: 
‘* Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, 
how can ye escape the damnation of 
hell?’’ The denunciations of the 
Pharisees were provoked by a mingled 
feeling of compassion and righteous indig- 
nation. When the disciples saw Him 
walking on the water He said: ‘ Be of 
good cheer, it is I, be not afraid.’’ How 
different this is from the scene in the 
temple when He drove the money- 
changers out with the words: ‘It is 
written, My house shall be called the 
house of prayer, but ye have made it a 
den of thieves.’’ Multitudes have been 
thrilled by the words: ‘‘ Whosoever will, 
let him take of the water of life freely.’’ 
The same Being also said: ‘‘ He that 
believeth not shall be damned.’”’ Whata 
thrill of hope is produced by, ‘‘ Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest.’? Again He says: 
‘‘ If thy hand offend thee, cut it off ; it is 
better for thee to enter into life maimed 
than having two hands to go into hell, 
into the fire that never shall be quenched, 
where their worm dieth uot, and the fire 
is not quenched.’’ Think of the encour- 
agement of the invitation: ‘‘ Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you, Forevery one that asketh, receiveth ; 
and he that seeketh, findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened.’’ Then 
remember: ‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
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and his angels ; for I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me no drink ; I was a stranger, and 
ye took me not in ; naked, and ye clothed 
me not; sick, and in prison, and ye 
visited me not.’’ It must never be for- 
gotten, therefore, that Christ exhibited all 
the qualities of judicial sternness as well 
as of self-sacrificing love. 





A Radical Change 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago the late 
Dr. William Butler, with bis son, Dr. 
John W. Butler, entered the city of Puebla, 
Mexico. The father was on his first visit to 
inaugurate a Methodist mission. The 
bigotry and anger of the people were so in- 
tense that a policeman was needed as an 
escort to make it sate for the Butlers to 
walk about the city. The hotel at which 
they stopped was guarded by soldiers, and 
yet so enraged were the crowds that they 
threw missiles at the hotel over the heads of 
the guards, breaking glass in the windows. 
Last month Young People’s Societies of 
the Protestant Churches in Mexico held an 
International Convention at Puebla, and 
nearly seven hundred delegates met tor de- 
liberation and wosship. The people of the 
city gave these delegates a hearty and very 
generous welcome. No opposition or dis- 
courtesy of any kind was offered, and this 
radical change ot feeling has taken place in 
a quarter of a century! Our pessimistic 
triends will please note this very striking 
tact. 





‘*The Scandal of American 
Degrees ”’ 


()* the inside of the cover we reprint 
from the Christian Advocate ot New 
York an editorial with the above title. 
There could be but one manifest improve- 
ment in the title and in the excellent edito- 
rial. If the subject had been, **The Scan- 
dal ot Degrees in the Methodist Ministry,” 
and that subject had been as frankly and 
faithfully treated, the editorial would have 
been much more timely, direct and useful ; 
for the conferrence of honorary degrees 
upon the ministers of our church by certain 
of our educational institutions has been 
for many years most humiliating to the 
denomination and harmful to the preachers. 
We have repeatedly uttered our protest 
against it. It the Methodist press would 
unite in an expression of the views of the 
church at large, the shameful practice 
would be stopped. The greatest trangress- 
ors in this matter are the schools of the 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society. To these institutions a certain class 
ot ministers and a tew laymen appeal as 
their last hope tor honorary degrees. Think 
ot the incongruity, and the violence to all 
decent educational standards, tor any one 
ot our Freedmen’s Aid schovuls to conter 
the degree of D. D. or LL.D. What pre- 
sumption for a man who can in justice 
make no pretense to scholarship or sound 
learning to wear and exploit the degrees of 
D. D. and LL.D. And yet there has not 
been a year during the last twenty-five that 
several ot our Freedmen’s Aid institutions 
have not conferred these distinguished de- 
grees upon mediocre men. 

But this is only part of the story. The 
whole of it is too discreditable tor publica- 
tion. The question of the real merit of the 
applicant for such titles does not, as a rule, 
enter into the case, but too often reasons 
purely personal and political have deter- 
mining influence. The whole business 
should be stopped. Our Freedmen’s Aid 
scbools should not be allowed to confer 
honorary degrees in this reckless way. Re- 
cently we took one ot the presidents of our 
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Southern institutions seriously to task tor 
continuing the practice, and he replied with 
deep earnestness: ‘*‘ I wish the church would 
stop it; but what are we going to do when 
Bishops, secretaries, and prominent white 
ministers sign the petitions for sucb men, 
and write strong letters not only request- 
ing, but demanding, that the degrees be 
conterrei?” If this abuse cannot be 
stopped in any other way, it should be tully 
investigated and the tacts laid before the 
eburch. 

There is another very practical reason 
why the schools ot the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society should no longer grant degrees. 
The course which our Southern schools are 
taking in this matter is becoming so offen- 
sive to a not inconsiderable element ot our 
most intelligent laymen and ministers as to 
cut the close bond ot sympathy and support 
which once existed. This absurd and 
wrong practice ot granting honorary 
degrees is alienating the most valuable con- 
Stituency of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
Will not the Methodist press speak out on 
this subject? Let the New York Advocate 
continue its well-begun work. 


PERSONALS 





— Rev. Mark Guy Pearse will visit Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the United States. 

— Rev. Rockwell Clancy»and wife will 
sail from New York, on their return to 
India, by the steamer ‘“ Cymric,’” which 
leaves Oct. 1. 


— Rev. J. T. Docking, Ph. D., has been 
entertaining, at his home on Cape Cod, his 
personal friend, Will Carleton, the poet, 
and his wife. 


— Dr. and Mrs. Homer Eaton sailed trom 
New York by the steamer “Friedrich der 
Grosse,’ on thei: way to London and the 
Ecumenical Conterence, Aug, 22. 

— Rev. Emory W. Hunt, D. D., pastor ot 
the Clarendon Street Church, this city, has 
signified to his people that he will accept 
the presidency of Denison University, to 
which he was recently elected. 


— Rev. J. C. Murray, D. D., of Gammon 
School of Theology, unanimously elected 
to the presidency of New. Orleans Uni- 
versity, declined to accept the position, as 
did also Dr. E. M. Phillips, whose election 
we have announced. 


—Kev. J. W. Satterthwaite, of Colum- 
biana, Ohio, has been transferred by 
Bishop Joyce to the Puget Sound Confer- 
ence, and will be stationed in Hoquaim. 
Kev. Thomas Elliott, of the latter place, 
has been transterred to the East Ohio Con- 
terence. 


— Vice President Roosevelt is to be ten- 
dered a reception at Camp Lincoln, Spring- 
field, Ills., on Friday of this week. Gov. 
Yates, United States Congressmen and 
prominent army officers are to give hima 
grand welcome. Is there any politics in 
it? The Western press states that Gov- 
ernor Yates is an ardent advocate of Col. 
Roosevelt for the next presidential candi- 
date ot the Republican Party. 


— Rev. E. O. Thayer, D. D., of Portland, 
Me., presiding elder of Portland District, 
Maine Conterence, sailed from New York, 
Aug. 24, on the steamer ‘ Manitou,” for 
Liverpool. He is a delegate to the Ecu- 
menical Conterence. Dr. Thayer and Rev. 
L. H. Dorchester, of the People’s Temple, 
Boston, will make full abstract reports of 
the proceedings of the Ecuinenical Conter- 
ence for our columns. Each will assume re- 
sponsibility tor an alternate session, and 
will report wader his own name, thereby 
having credit tor the excellent work done. 
Our readers are, therefore, assured of an in- 
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teresting and comprehensive report of this 
notable Conference. 

— Editor Thompson, of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, is bereaved in the death 
ot his mother, Mrs. Mary L. Thompson, 
widow ot R. P. Thompson, tor many years 
connected with the Western Methodist 
Book Concern. 

— A very pieasant call was received last 
week from Rev. J. T. Satchell, D. D., of 
Pottsville, Pa., who was spending some 
days in this city. Dr. Satchellis about to 
build a very fine new church ata total cost 
of not less than $100,000. 


—Rev. W. H. Wilder, D. D., presiding 
elder ot Champaign District, Illinois Con- 
ference, has had a most painful attack of 
rheumatism, the first serious illness of his 
life. Heis now able to move around by 
the aid of a cane,and will seek complete 
restoration to health by a trip to Europe. 


— The many triends of Capt. Clark of the 
“Oregon,” who believe that this brave, 
manly, and marvelously efficient com- 
mander has never been amply rewarded 
by his Government, will rejoice to know 
that he has been given the comfortable 
berth of governor of the Sailors’ Home, near 
Philadelphia. 

— Rev. E. S. Tipple, D. D., secretary of 
the Twentieth Century Thank Offering 
Commission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ot New York city, who has been 
steadily and successtully at work in New 
York all summer, is now taking a short 
rest at Biddeford Pool, Me., and among 
the White Mountains. 


— Rev. John P. Brushingham, D. D., of 
First Church, Chicago, called at this office 
last week. He sailed for Liverpool on the 
21st fiom Boston, on the “‘ Cestrian ” of the 
Leyland Line. Dr. Brushingham, who is a 
delegate to the Ecumenical Conterence, has 
been stationed in the city of Chicago during 
his entire ministry of twenty years. 


— Weare pained to announce that Rev. 
O. W. Scott, otf Maplewood, is obliged to re- 
sign his charge on account of ill health. He 
hss been at Clifton Springs for several 
weeks, and will remain there a month 
longer. He is assured by his physicians 
that there is good hope of early and perma- 
nent recovery if he can be relieved of all 
work and care. 


— Rev. Handley Carr Glyn Moule, D. D., 
Norrisiau professor of divinity at Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed Bishop of Dur- 
ham in succession to the late Dr. Brooke 
Foss Westcott. Dr. Moule was born in Dor- 
chester, Eng., in 1841, the youngest son of 
Rev. H. Moule, vicar of Fordington. He 
is the author ot numerous volumes, mainly 
upon the Greek drama and the New Testa- 
ment. 


— Rev. J. W. Butler, D. D., of Mexico, 
sailed from New York on the “ Lucania” 
of the Cunard Line for Liverpool, Aug. 24. 
He will be the only delegate from Latin- 
America to the Ecumenical Conterence. 
Dr. Butler was in Boston for a day last 
week, going up to Old Orchard, Me., to see 
his mother and sister, Miss Clementina 
Butler, who are stopping at ‘* Minnie’s 
Rest.” His mother is in very comfortable 
health. At Liverpool Dr. Butier will visit 
an aunt, a sister of his mother, who is two 
years older. 


—The Congregationalist says: ‘‘ John 
Wanamaker, with all his immense busi- 
ness interests, has been at the Bethany 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, of 
which he is a member, every Sunday this 
summer, starting in at nine o’clock and 
often being on duty until late in the after- 
noon. He presides overa morning men’s 
meeting, conducts his great Sunday-school 
class later in the day, and devotes much of 
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the intervening time to personal work 
among the people. During the week days 
he often visits the sick and the needy, and 
attends funerals of persons in any way 
affiliated with Bethany Church.” 


—-Rev. Francis M. Larkin, of the Southern 
Calitornia Conterence, will return from his 
trip abroad in time for his Conterence 
session. 


— Rev. E.S. Ninde has been in Central 
New York gathering tacts concerning the 
early life of his tather, the late Bishop W. 
X. Ninde. We are glad to know that a me- 
morial volume will be issued at an early 
date. 


— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. W. I. Haven and 
their daughter sailed from New York, 
Aug. 24, on the ‘‘ Minnehaha” for Liverpool. 
Dr.Haven will attend the Ecumenical Con- 
ference as a delegate, and then go on to the 
Orient. 


—In tbe Methodist Episcopal parsonage 
at Peterboro, N. H., Aug. 15, Rev. Henry B. 
Copp, of Peterboro, was united in marriage 
with Mrs. Laura Luella Pond, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., the ceremony being performed 
by Rev. D. J. Smith. 


— We are much gratified to learn that 
Secretary A. B. Leonard, of the Missionary 
Society, has greatly improved in health dur- 
ing his European visit. Dr. Leonard has 
given himselt to his great work without 
atint or thought of saving himself. 


— The California Advocate of Aug. 27 had 
the tollowing personal mention: ‘ Rev. D. 
H. Tribou, D. D., Chaplain of the ‘ lowa,’ 
made our office a pleasant call Monday. 
The ‘Iowa’ went to South America last 
Tuesday. Mrs. Tribou and her daughter 
will remain in California for some time.” 


— The statement which appeared in the 
New York and Boston papers on Saturday 
to the eftect that Dr. J. W. Bashford had 
‘been elected president ot Northwestern 
University, proves to be premature. A 
telegram received trom Chicago Monday 
afternoon states that no election has yet 
taken place. 

— The New York Tribune ot Aug. 23 con- 
tained the following, sent from Chicago: 
** Mrs. Abbie Bowen, widow of the late 
Charles M. Bowen, the well-known Meth- 
odist preacher, known as ‘ Hallelujah 
Bowen,’ is dead here, aged ninety-five. 
Mrs. Bowen had five grandsons in the 
ministry, including Rev. George Hutchins, 
Rev. James Ensign and Rev. De Forest 
-Chamberlin.”’ 


— Prof. Charles W. M. Black, formerly of 
Wesleyan Academy, has accepted a call to 
the chair of mathematics in the University 
ot Oregon. Since leaving Wilbraham, he 
has been pursuing a postgraduate course at 
Harvard, and received his Doctor’s degree 
‘this year, presenting a thesis on ‘‘ The Para- 
metric Representation of the Neighborhood 
of a Singular Point of an Analytic Surface.” 


— President Shaffer of the Amalgamated 
Association is reported to have said that he 
would willingly commit the entire conten- 
tion of the steel strikers to three men for 
arbitration — Archbishop Ireland of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Bishop Henry C. 
Potter of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and Hon. Seth Low ot Columbia. Could a 
greater compliment be paid to these three 
men than to thus receive the absolute con- 
fidence of the great multitude ot intensely 
interested workingmen? 


—The Michigan Christian Advocate ot 
Detroit has this appreciative reference to 
Dr. Ramsay, of whom Boston Methodists 
have the kindest memories: ‘ Rev. Dr. 
W. W. Ramsay, twice pastor of Central 
‘Church, this city, is supplying the pulpit 
-during Dr. Elliott’s absence. It isa delight 
to Dr. Ramsay’s many personal friends in 
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Detroit to look into his face again and to 
see that time has been very gentle in touch- 
ing him, and that none of its kindliness 
and strength has departed from counte- 
nance, eye or voice.” 





BRIEFLETS 





For one who does not serve truth, to say 
that he loves it is hypocrisy. 





Human lives, like railroads, would not 
amount to much without their connections. 





If ‘‘ necessity is the mother of invention,’’ 
then desire is the tather of the deed. 





With last week’s issue of the Jilinois 
Methodist Journal of Springfield, Rev. 
W. N. McElroy, D. D., lays down the pen 
as editor. In the three years that he has 
been on the tripod he has done much excel- 
lent work for the church. The paper has 
been aggressive, independent and fearless. 





The tabulation of the No-License vote ot 
Massachusetts at the last election reveals 
these encouraging results: Twelve cities 
show a gain of more than ten per cent., and 
121 towns madea similar gain, 14 of them 
changing to no-license. A majority of 
these towns showed a similar gain the pre- 
vious year, making an advance of over 
twenty per cent. in two years. 





The success of evangelistic eftort, whether 
by preacher or people, in public or in pri- 
vate, depends upon the ‘ witnessing” of 
believers. Preaching that lacks this ele- 
ment is powerless to win converts to Christ. 
Whereas, the preacher who can say “I 
know,” and say it with a ringing voice, 
though he may be uneducated and uncouth, 
will touch human hearts and incline them 
toward the spiritual lite. The chief consid- 
eration tor each individual Christian is to be 
able to ‘‘ witness a good confession.”’ 





The Michigan Christian Advocate calls 
attention to these significant, if not por- 
tentous, tacts: ‘‘The Epworth League of 
Canada shows a decrease of members for 
each of the past three years. A biennial 
decrease is also shown in the membership 
ot the society in the Evangelical Associa- 
tion. We should find material of value in 
testing the drift of religious life in our own 
church if the statistics of our own League 
were revised from year to year and the re- 
turns given in Conference Minutes.” 





We are sometimes tempted to publish 
letters of inquiry that are sent to this office 
by leading churches “ prospecting for a 
minister.”’” It would serve to show our 
preachers how thoroughly our laymen 
understand their points of strength and 
weakness. A letter is just at hand which, 
after making certain other specific inquiries, 
asks: ‘‘ Has he any hobbies? Has he regu- 
lar habits ot study? And tell us particu- 
larly what are his infirmities.”” To answer 
such letters frankly and honestly, as we 
are bound in conscience to do, is not 
always an easy or an agreeable duty. 





It appears that some colored delegates to 
the Ecumenical Conference from this 
country, among whom were several 
Bishops, sought and obtained accommoda- 
tions at a West End hotel in London, and 
that a number ot American white guests 
took oftense because their colored country- 
men were accommodated and threatened 
that they would leave unless the Negroes 
were dismissed. All honor to the English 
landlord who retused to comply, and 
insisted upon treating his black guests as 
honorable men; and all shame to the 


. 
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Americans who thus dishonored them- 
selves! 





Another Socialistic experiment has come 
to griet. Only three families remain in the 
Ruskin Commonwealth of Socialists in 
Georgia, and the project has failed. Their 
printing outfit is advertised to be sold by 
the sheriff on August 3l and the land will 
go the same way on Sept. 3. It we remem- 
ber correctly, this association seemed to 
have an unusually successful beginning. 





Our readers will be gratified to see that 
another letter from ** Oiympia”’ appears in 
this issue. 





A reliable informant states that there are 
more members of the Methodist Church in 
Tennessee than there are members of all 
other denominations in the State, including 
Roman Catholics. 





It is said that fourteen prelates of the 
Church of England are total abstainers. 
The Archbishop ot Canterbury is one of 
them; the new Bishop of London is an- 
other. A majority of the bishops still take 
their wine. 





What should we do without the convic- 
tion that lost triendships will some time be 
restored? That is one of the raptures that 
seems in a peculiar sense reserved tor 
heaven. 





The best growth in nature, as in morals 
and grace, is slow. It is impossible to see 
either the tree or its fruit grow, but we 
know that the steady process goes on. 
Nature makes her advance and conquests 
not by cataclysms, but by growth, most of 
which is imperceptible to human gaze. 
Much that nature does is silent and unseen. 
Little by little, but untailingly certain, 
nature does its work. Much so, we believe, 
is the best work of morals and grace. 
Most of the best growth in Christian char- 
acter and retorm is not observed, but little 
by little it goes on. 

* Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battles of right and wrong. 
Little by little the right holds sway, 

Little by litule the wrong gives way.”’ 





Apropos of the agitation caused by the 
* Society for the Suppression of Spurious 
Titles,’”’ which was inaugurated and is in 
operation in Virginia, we suggest that 
there would bea good deal of timely and 
very practical work tor such a society 
much nearer home. 





Many a man’s humiliation is bis Sinai, 
did he but know it. 





It is a fact of marked significance that 
six students from the Pei Yong College at 
Canton, who arrived at San Francisco trom 
China several days ago on the steamer 
** Gaelic,” have been landed by the Chinese 
Bureau officials, and will enter the Univer- 
sity of California to complete classical and 
scientific educations. They were selected 
by the Chinese Government to study 
modern American methods, with a view to 
spreading them in their native land. 





An associated press dispatch from 
Topeka, Kansas, states that ‘* George 
Klauer, a Topeka saloon-keeper, has re- 
ceived the heaviest sentence for violation of 
the liquor prohibitory law ever given in 
Kansas. ‘The jury tound the defendant 
guilty on the entire fifteen counts alleged 
against him. The judge sentenced him to 
thirty days in jail and $300 fine on each 
count, making in all 450 days, or fifteen 
months in jail and a fine ot $4,500. This 
would mean about fourteen years’ im- 
prisonment, if Klauer worked out his fine.”’ 
That kind of medicine, faithfully adminis- 
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tered by the courts, would soon remove all 
reason for complaint agaiust the inefficiency 
ot the prohibitory law. 





There is this blessed and beautiful fact to 
be noted about the two cardinal expe- 
riences of life, that whereas, as a rule, the 
edge of sorrow is dulled by continuance, the 
edge of joy grows keener and more exqui- 
sitely penetrating. Joy increases as our 
understanding of it deepens. Sorrow les- 
sens under the same condition. 





No one is competent to estimate his place 
in society until he is at least forty years 
old. Itis a curious tact that most men find 
it hard to believe that they are not geniuses 
until they reach middle age. 





What it is that gives to the preaching of 
one minister such peculiar impressiveness 
and power, and why the sentences of an- 
other tall flat and dead, is explained, in 
large part, in these forceful words trom the 
St. Louis Christian Advocate: “No man 
can preach above his life. He may suc- 
cessfully fire blank cartridges over his 
head tor a time, but in the end it will be- 
come known that he is not an effective 
gunner. Perhaps it would be best for 
some of us to do more living and less gun- 
ning, and then, when we delivered our- 
selves, there would be a greater effective 
energy developed.” 





Something of the remarkable progress 
which marks these modern times is shown 
by the following fact: Invitations have 
been sent out for an International Congress 
ot Medicine, to be held under the patronage 
ot the Khedive of Egypt, at Cairo, in De- 
cember, 1902. It will be the first great 
gathering of scientific men ever held in an 
Oriental country. The subjects to be con- 
sidered more particularly will he the dis- 
eases that come from the East, like cholera 
and the bubonic plague, as well as forms of 
liver complaint, dysentery and ophthalmia 
prevalent in Eastern lands. Tuberculosis 
and the effects of climate will also be dis- 
cussed. 





It is fortunate that conscience 1s not given 
to cross-examining. If she were, there 
would scarcely be a moral loophole of es- 
cape for the best of us. 

The Springfield Republican has this pun- 
gent note: ‘Inquiry at the leading hotels 
ot London respecting the color line in con- 
nection with the Ecumenical Methodist 
chureh council brings out the uniform 
reply: ‘We absolutely will not discrimi- 
nate against Negroes. All respectable 
Americans, black and white, are the same 
to us.’ But in the‘land of the free’ the 
situation is somewhat different.” 





The last thing an apple does before it 
ripens is to rest. So there comes a point in 


every human life where the accumulative ~ 


and accretive process should stop; and 
just beyond that point the man mellows 
into his best. 





What sort of teaching is this at North-- 


field? The New York Tribune of Aug. 22 
makes Rev. Samuel Chadwick, who is 
characterized as greatly loved and admired 
by Rev. T. Campbell Morgan, say: “1 
think I may venture to say that there is no 
salvation outside of the church, for how 
can it come to you except by the organiza- 
tion ot the Christian Church?” We under- 
stand that Mr. Chadwick is an English 
helper brought to Northfield by Mr. Mor- 
gan. Mr. Chadwick certainly maintains 
more than the high church view ot salva- 
tion; it isthe bald Roman Catholic view 
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which he holds, and which is spurned by 
Protestantism here and everywhere. Evi- 
dently somebody needs to look after the 
preaching at Northfield. 





Pessimism in connection with reforma- 
tory and Christian work not only has no 
toundation in tact, but it is paralyzing to 
those who cherish it. The comprehensive 
student of moral reform and of the Chris- 
tian Church has only to go back into the 
centuries to learn indubitably that the 
world is growing better with every new 
century. The progress, if watched day by 
day, may seem almost imperceptible or 
discouragingly slow, but tested by quarter, 
half, or whole centuries, no one can mis- 
apprehend the great advance. We were 
greatly instructed and comforted, years 
ago, when a noteworthy minister said: ‘* Do 
not torget that God is more desirous to 
bless men than you are, and that He will 
carry on His own work. If you and I fail, 
He wi)l call other and better men to His 
aid.” It is possible to be so anxious in our 
good work that we forget that God is at the 
helm directing it, and that He cannot and 
will not be defeated. 





If ever there is a great religious or de- 
nominational ‘trust’? — as readers of the 
signs of the times assure us there must soon 
be — let us hope and pray that its capital 
stock may not be watered tor the benefit of 
those who are in the churches, at the ex- 
pense of those who are outside. Heaven 
knows there is enough tendency in that 
direction now! 





Teaching Sound Politics 


\ ) ERY significant was the recent ad- 
dress ot Governor Odell before the 
Chautauqua Assembly. Few of our states- 
men have so clearly emphasized the im- 
portance of the work done by this and 
similar institutions in teaching the obliga- 
tions of citizenship and the dangers of their 
neglect. One of the chief perils of the 
country today is in the fact that men of 
high moral character and leaders in the 
business world so largely neglect the duties 
oft citizenship and refuse to accept the 
responsibilities of civil office. “ I am not 
in politics” has been with such a sufficient 
excuse tor ignorance and neglect of munic- 
ipal affairs. Unfortunately many parents 
teach their children that politics is dis- 
reputable, and those who are “in politics 
for what they can make”? selfishly cultivate 
the same opinion. Equally unfortunate is 
it that so many citizens are willing to pay 
the cost of boss rule rather than make the 
sacrifice mecessary to secure clean and 
honest administration. As a result of these 
conditions, the ignorance of municipal at- 
tairs on the part of masses of substantial 
citizens leaves municipalities helpless in 
the power of gangs and combines. Goy- 
ernor Odell well says that since our govern- 
ment can be no purer than the majority of 
its citizens, “our aim should be, through 
our Chautauqua circles, in our schools and 
in our colleges, to teach our youth that the 
first duty of citizenship is the exercise of 
the divine right guaranteed by our Counsti- 
tution, through active participation in the 
selection of their public servants and in 
deciding upon those policies of government 
which shall prevail. Government cannot 
be made perfect any more than the human 
mind may attain omnipotence, but as edu- 
cation advances we can improve upon old 
methods, and we can demand from our 
public servants honesty and fidelity, and 
by the exercise of the elective tranchise in 
our primaries and caucuses, secure the 
highest standard of ability. If, however, 
as is too often the case, the so-called higher 
education leads us to torego this right, then 
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we deserve misgovernment and spoliation 
and the arraying of one portion of our 
people against the other.” 

The Governor, with wise statesmanship, 
declares that *“‘when parents teach their 
children that politics is degrading — that to 
be known as a politician is to lower one’s 
self in the estimation of triends — the seeds 
of careless regard for our institutions is 
sown, and tbe harvest will be disaster to 
our republic.” The ignorance and indiffer- 
ence ot thrifty business men and of Chris- 
tian churches concerning political affairs is 
largely counted on by political bosses and 
their henchmen for success in their ruinous 
work; and while indifference and talse 
opinions prevail, our great cities will con- 
tinue to be governed in the interest of 
political gangs. 

This appeal for the continuance of the 
work of political education, coming not 
from a protessional reformer, but trom a 
practical politician who has in his adminis- 
tration given promise of statesmanship, 
should find response in the heart of every 
Christian citizon. The hope of the republic 
is in that class of citizens who seek right- 
eousness, not office, in politics. In this 
service the citizen may be moved by as 
loity a patriotism as inspired those whoa 
generation ago sacrificed life tor the re- 
public, 

Next to lust of power and greed of gain 
the peril of the country lies in the ignorance 
ot honest citizens. Several of our largest 
cities, notably New York and Philadelphia, 
are today helpjess in the hands of organized 
villainy for this reason. The villainy is 
organized and evident to all, but the moral 
foree which should withstand it, ignorant 
of methods and unorganized tor political 
action, stands helpless to prevent or punish 
the vandal sacking of city treasury and the 
oppression of the people. Let in light, 
Arouse municipal patriotism, and our 
people will find a way, and will not be 
behind their brethren ot the great English 
and Scotch cities in the wise, honest and 
economical administration of municipal 
aftairs,and will be no longer governed by 
political Tammany, or by trolley, gas or 
saloon monopoly. 





Will He Miss One? 


T is a blessed assurance of His own per- 
sonal interest which Jesus brings to 
every soul in the words, “I go to prepare a 
place tor you. I will come again and re- 
ceive you to Myself.” Itisa beautiful an- 
tiphonal response to His ‘* Whosoever will, 
let him take freely.” Its summation isa 
place for all, an invitation to all, a Saviour 
waiting to welcome all. 

On the other hand comes the thought: 
What if one does not accept? Will there be 
an empty place? Will heaven have unfilled 
mansions? Will He miss those for whom 
He prepared? We always think ot heaven 
as a peopled country, a crowded city, “ tull 
ot girls and boys playing in the streets.’’ 
But will it lack inhabitants, and will there 
be deserted streets and prepared homes 
without indwellers? 

And then the personal element: He in- 
vited me, prepared the feast for me, and the 
robe and the welcome. Not an earthly 
prince, but the Son of God, sent the 
message: “Come, tor all things are 
ready.” We should be exultant if one of 
the great ones of earth should bid us toa 
feast, or bestow upon us marks of regard. 
Can we be otherwise than joyful to be in- 
vited and welcomed by Him who is Lord of 
all? Will it not be one of the delights ot 
heaven that it was prepared tor us and we 
were invited to it by Christ himself? And 
will not that thought make part of the home 
feeling ? 
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REMINISCENCE OF STAMBOLOFF 


THE LATE REV. ALBERT L. LONG, D. D. 


N the summer of 1892, as a specially 
invited guest of the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment, I attended the ceremonies of the 
inauguration of the Industrial Exposition 
in the city of Philippopolis, Bulgaria. To 
me who had not seen the place since it 
was a miserable, dirty Turkish town, the 
sight of the fine public buildings, the well- 
paved streets with hundreds of handsome 
public carriages, the magnificent Exposi- 
tion grounds with the numerous pavilions, 
electric lights, flags and other decorations, 
was a spectacle never to be forgotten. It 
was like a fairy scene. 

Upon my arrival by the train I was 
received by a member of the reception 
committee, in the person of one of my 
former studeuts, and escorted to a com- 
fortable hotel directly opposite the main 
entrance of the Exposition grounds—a 
position admirably fitted for viewing the 
thousands of peasants swarming in from 
all parts of the principality, aud whose 
various costumes and dialects awoke in 
my mind very pleasing associations. 

The following morning, at the appointed 
hour, I went over to the grounds, and 
after spending some time in admiring the 
wonderful taste and skill displayed fn the 
general plan and arrangement of the 
different buildings, I was told that the 
grand central pavilion where Prince 
Ferdinand was to deliver the inaugural 
address, was rapidly filling up, and I 
would better go in so as to secure a good 
place. I accordingly went in, but I had 
scarcely taken a place when a finely 
dressed officer touched me upon the 
shoulder and told me that ‘ the Minister 
President, Mr. Stamboloff,’’ was calling 
me. [ followed the officer, who conducted 
me across the building to the main door- 
way from which the public were excluded, 
and in front of which at the foot of the 
broad, carpeted steps stood the Prime 
Minister Stamboloff and all the members 
of the cabinet awaiting the arrival of His 
Royal Highness, Prince Ferdinand. As I 
came out of the door and descended the 
steps, Stamboloff came forward, and, 
grasping my hand very wamnly, said: 
‘‘This is your place here by me.”’ He 
then presented me to the cabinet minis- 
tems, several of whom, however, I found to 
be old friends. 

Thanks te the habitual lack of punctual- 
ity on the part of the Prince, we were 
kept waiting a long time, the most of 
which I spent in talking with Stamboloff, 
who was in his best of moods. Among 
other things he said to me: ‘‘ I have fora 
long time wanted to meet you. You per- 
haps do not know that I was a Tirnova 
boy, too small a boy for you to remember 
me, when you lived in Tirnova. I was one 
of your warm admirers, and many a time 
I ran away from home to go to your meet- 
ing and hear you preach.’ We talked of 
the many changes which had taken place 
in Bulgaria, and I mentioned to him a 
remark once made to me by the famous 
Russian general, Skobeleff, the hero of 
Plevna, concerning the aptitude of the 
young Bulgarians in acquiring military 
drill, which seemed to please him very 
much. He also pleasantly related to me 
(what I never knew before) how he had 
once, without my knowledge or conni- 
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vance, spent a night in Robert College in 
the guise of a belated relative of one of the 
students when he was in reality a fugitive 
and hardly pressed revolutionist. 

The blare of trumpets and the arrival of 
the brilliant body-guard, followed by the 
four-horse carriage with outriders, puts a 
stop to all conversation, and we form a 
line and stand with heads uncovered and 
bowed low as His Royal Highness passes 
along and ascends the steps. We follow 
him into the pavilion, where, after a some- 
what tedious religious ceremony conduct- 
ed by the high dignitaries of the church, 
resplendent in their gold brocade vest- 
ments, he makes a very neat and appro- 
priate address in good Bulgarian, and de- 
clares the Exposition duly opened. He 
then starts upon a round of inspection, 
passing through one building after an- 
other, and examining the various exhibits 
which were the glad fruits of fourteen 
years of freedom, and bestowing here and 
there kind words of special praise, to the 
great delight of the interested exhibitors. 
The procession finally brought up at the 
restaurant pavilion where a splendid col- 
lation was served and a number of excel- 
lent speeches delivered. Stam#oloft’s 
speech, in reply to a graceful and really 
affectionate allusion made by the Prince 
to the loyal assistance rendered him by 
his Prime Minister, was one of the most 
eloquent addresses I have ever heard in 
any language. It surprised and dazzled 
even his political opponents in its fervid 
giow of patriotism. 

The next morning was Sunday. I was 
awakened at daylight by the tramping 
of soldiers as regiment after regiment 
marched past my hotel to the sound of in- 
spiring music. Soon after sunrise a mes- 
senger called for me with the compliments 
of Mr. Stamboloff, saying that on the 
great plain a short distance from the city 
the Prince was going to review the largest 
number of Bulgarian troops that had ever 
been together on one field, and that Mr. 
Stamboloff would be very glad if I would 
accompany him in his carriage and see 
them march past. 

Now there was no sight that I pzeally 
desired so much to see as that was going 
to be. The offer of a sight of sixteen thou- 
sand Bulgarian soldiers passing in review 
from such a favored position as, by the 
side of the Prime Minister, was certainly 
very tempting. It did not take me 
many seconds, however, to decide upon 
my answer. I thanked Mr. Stamboloft 
most sincerely for his exceedingly kind 
invitation, but I trusted that he knew me 
well enough to appreciate the reasons 
which made it impossible for me to accept 
it. There were in that city a few obscure 
and humble, but good, loyal Bulgarians 
who were called Protestants, and whose 
pastor was formerly astudent of mine. I 
felt that it was my duty to hunt up those 
people, worship with them in their place 
of meeting, and hear their pastor preach. 

I met Mr. Stamboloff again the next 
evening at the Palace on the occasion of a 
dinner given by the Prince to twenty-five 
guests, including the cabinet ministers, 
and I had considerable conversation with 
him. I could see very plainly that I had 
lost nothing in his esteem by my adher- 
ence to principle in regard to the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. Alluding to my 
connection with the Bulgarian Bible, he 
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said tome: ‘I doubt if you are aware 
of the extent to which the Bulgarian 
Bible is read by the common people, and 
especially by the soldiers.’’ 

The afternoon of the following day, in 
cousequence of some private intimations 
which I had received concerning a pro- 
spective quarantine, I was leaving for 
Constantinople, and went to the railway 
station some time before the train was 
due. Not long after my arrival there Stam- 
boloff came in a carriage accompanied by 
the chief of police and escorted by a mil- 
itary guard. To my surprise he hunted 
me up immediately, and shaking hands 
cordially with me, said: ‘ I only learned 
afew moments ago that you were leav- 
ing, so 1 came down to see you off.’ I 
bowed very respectfully and smilingly re- 
plied: ‘I certainly appreciate the honor 
of having the Minister President come 
to see me off, but I am not quite so 
sure about His Excellency (uodding to 
the chief of police), for I have heard ot 
his having escorted some persons across 
the frontier who were not very willing to 
go.’’ They both laughed very heartily at 
this allusion to quite a diplomatic inci- 
dent caused by his having sent across the 
frontier a French journalist who had 
made himself specially obnoxious. 

The large open waiting-room of the 
station was full of people, so Mr. Stam- 
boloff took me to atable in the farther 
corner, aud calling for some refreshments 
sat down for some private friendly conver- 
sation upon some matters concerning 
which he was kind enough to say that he 
wished for my opinion. Among other 
things he related to me the private history 
of the intercepted Russian telegrams and 
cipher despatches. I[ was very much im- 
pressed by the native shrewdness of many 
of his observations. At length my train 
arrived, and we parted like old friends, 
although my whole acquaintance with 
him had been limited to the occasions 
here described. 

Three years afterward I again entered 
that railway station. I had been riding 
all night, and was hungry, and availing 
myself of the ‘‘ twenty minutes for refresh- 
ments,’’? I took a seat and called for a 
plate of soup. Before the soup came, in 
looking arouud [ discovered that I was 
seated at the identical table where at my 
last visit [ had held that long conversation 
with Stamboloff. There flashed through 
my mind the changes wrought in those 
three years. Stamboloff’s fall from power, 
the vision of that terrible assassination 
scene, and the chopping off of those im- 
ploring hands by the murderous knife of 
the assassin — all this had such an effect 
upon my mind that I left my soup un- 
tasted and re-entered my compartment in 
the train. I found that I had. two new 
companions, and I resolved I would keep 
silent and be drawn into no conversation. 
The two were Bulgarians, and from their 
conversation I soon understood that one 
was a doctor and the othera merchant 
and both rabid politicians. I continued 
reading my book as though I understood 
not a word of what they were saying. 
They were discussing Stamboloff, one 
denouncing and the other extolling him. 
Suddenly the doctor turned to me and 
addressing me in French, said : ‘‘ Pardon, 
Monsieur, you have heard, I suppose, of 
Stamboloff and of his murder?” I told 
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him I had. ‘“ Pray, what do you think 
of it?’’? said he. I replied: ‘‘ It is some- 
thing which I do not like to think of, and 
much less to talk about,’’ and I resumed 
my reading. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 





THE DIGNITY OF LABOR 


REV. H. W. BROWN. 
Labor is King ! 
And on his own, his peerless throne, 
Roeck-ribbed as the eternal hills, 
He sits in state, and sits alone, 
While gods of earth do turn their mills 
And pay him toll. 


Labor is King! 
And they who toil with brawn and brain, 
On tarm, in mill, at forge a-fire, 
His princes are — a royal train 
Ot worthy sons of worthy sires — 
To whom all bow. 


Labor is King! 
Dame Capital, with artiul ways, 
May seek to grasp his sceptre grand, 
And play the queen in tuture days ; 
Yet, though she bares her jeweled hand, 
’Tis all in vain. 


Labor is King! 
Betore his throne though Knowledge stands 
And pleads her cause, as one of right, 
She yet must bow at his commands, 
And tear betore kis royal might 
And sovereign sway. 


Labor is King! 
Upon his brow our Saviour’s hand 
Hath placed the crown, thick set with gems, 
And honors him in every land 
Above all those with diadems 
By mortals placed. 


Labor is King! 
’Tis so because the sons of toil 
Have shaped our laws, made merchants 
great, 
Have brought great wealth trom out the 
soil, 
Have senates filled and chairs of state, 
Through all the land. 


Labor is King ! 
3efore the gods of land and sea 
He sits supreme. His right to reign 
None dare dispute. Nor shall there be, 
While men are men, one who shall gain 
supremacy. 
Whitman, Mass. 





MY FIRST CAMP-MEETING 


REV. J. E. C. SAWYER, D. D. 
T was my great good fortune to spend 
the first four years of my itinerant 
ministry in the eastern part of the East 
Maine Conference. That portion of the 
Conference was then styled ‘‘ Down-East 
College.”’ Certainly some of the most 
valuable of my own life’s lessons were 
learned there in my intimate association 
with the heroic little band of men who 
were then the Methodist pastors in Wash- 
ington County. 

I was not vet out of my teens when I 
became pastor at Machias, my first 
appointment, and I had never been to a 
camp-meeting. On a beautiful morning 
in September, 1862, with my girl wife and 
the friend who had accompanied us on 
our drive from Machias, I entered the 
beautiful grove at Charlotte. The meet- 
ing had not yet opened. The presiding 
elder, Rev. George Pratt, had a broom in 
his hand and was sweeping off the leaves 
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and twigs that had accumulated during 
the year on the rough planks which 
formed the seats of the auditorium. The 
opening sermon was preached by Rev. 
True P. Adams, who was then pastor at 
Eastport. From the words, ‘‘ The chiefest 
among ten thousand,’’ he discoursed on 
the perfections of Christ with a simplicity 
and fervor that still do my heart good. 
There were ten or twelve preachers on the 
rude stand, before which a congregation 
of two or three hundred was assembled. 
On the following days the congregations 
were much larger. Rev. William B. Fen- 
lason led the singing. I have heard 
voices sweeter and stronger than his, yet 
to this day his effective solo singing of 
some of the old-fashioned hymns makes 
the memory of his face and voice insepa- 
rable from them. Whenever I read, or 
hear, or remember them, he still stands 
before me on the preachers’ stand at Char- 
lotte. 

The five days of the meeting seem like 
a spiritual idyl. The hours between the 
preaching services were filled with joyous 
and triumphant  prayer-meetings, in 
which sinners were converted and believ- 
ers were sanctified. There were one or 
two good people who “lost their 
strength,’’ and there were many who ob- 
tained a real increase of power from on 
high. The men and women sat apart at 
the preaching services. Perfect order pre- 
vailed without the aid of any police. At 
the meeting held on the same ground the 
year before, a striking event had taken 
place which produced a profound and 
abiding impression. A young man with 
a long whip in his hand came into the 
congregation and seated himself among 
the women. He was publicly requested 
by the presiding elder to change his seat, 
but did not promptly move. Seeing him 
apparently obdurate, Mr. Pratt addressed 
him again from the stand, adding: 
‘* Leave this ground, and never return to 
it.’’ The man arose as if dazed, left the 
congregation and passed out into the road, 
walked a few rods away from the en- 
trance to the encampment, and fell down 
dead. ‘The good presiding elder had not 
dreamed of so tragic an outcome, and was 
deeply distressed when he heard of it; 
but he did not have to rebuke any more 
offenders against the rules of the meeting. 

How well I remember almost every 
one of the little company of preachers ! 
One of the most thoughtful, tender and 
convincing of the sermons was by Rev. 
F. P. Caldwell, who was very slight in 
figure and delicate in health, and for 
years faithfully served supply appoint- 
ments. The longest sermon was by 
a young brother who belonged toa 
family distinguished in Methodist an- 
nals. He shortened his sermons after 
he completed his education. One of the 
most effective sermons was by the pres- 
ent presiding elder of Bucksport District, 
Rev. James W. Day. Rev. Robert Tem- 
ple, of St. Stephen, New Brunswick, 
preached with great power on the suffer- 
ings of Christ. One of the most inter- 
esting sermons to me was that by Rev. 
Selden Wentworth, a man of marked 
eecentricities and at times of great elo- 
quence. I had heard him preach many 
times in the Union Church at Pembroke 
when I was a boy, and had been trouting 
with him in those days. The text from 
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which I myself preached was the great- 
est text of the meeting: ‘‘ God is love,” 
I have still the previously prepared out- 
line of my sermon. It is on a leaf of a 
memorandum book, and consists merely 
of the general divisions of my boyish 
thoughts on this great theme, on which I 
have not dared to preach for many years, 
but on which I hada free timethen. | 
have before my eyes the report of the 
meeting written by Rev. J. W. Day and 
published in Z1on’s HERALD, in which 
I read that ‘‘the following brethren 
preached in the order named: T, P. 
Adams, F, P. Caldwell, William B. Fen- 
lason, J. E. C. Sawyer, James W. Day, 
Almona B. Smart, James A. Morelen, 
Robert Temple, W. 8S. McKellar, Bro. 
Angium (Wesleyan, from Milltown, St. 
Stephen), E. M. Fowler. 

The name of George Pratt, who was 
then presiding elder of Bucksport District, 
is one of the must illustrious in the history 
of East Maine Methodism. His sermons 
abounded in epigrams. His impressive 
bodily presence and bright face radiated 
Vitality and good cheer. His humorous 
sayings still stick fast in my memory. His 
pathos was as contagious as his merri- 
ment. He was with me during*a part of 
my first Sunday on my first charge, and 
when he bade me good-by in the evening 
he said, after a word or two of loving coun- 
sel: ‘‘ Our Methodist people are the best 
in the world — and the worst.’’ He al- 
Ways drove a spirited horse, but the am- 
bition of the best of oeasts is not always at 
the maximum, and on one occasion he 
was provoked to remark: “If it wasn’t 
for the grace of God, old mare, you'd get 
a confounded thrashing.’’ In} my boy- 
hood I heard him preach a! Thanksgiving 
sermon,in which he said ; ‘‘The Almighty 
never made anything to keep still.”’ 

Rev. Solomou 8S. Gross, tender and per- 
suasive in exhortation and},mighty in 
prayer, was one of the notable jfigures of 
the meeting and one of the most useful 
pastors on the district. His charge ad- 
joined my own, and he was likea kind 
father to me, 

In connection with the name of Rev. 
True P. Adams that of his brother Alfred 
comes tomy mind. I do not remember 
him as being present at this meeting at 
Charlotte, but I met him the next week at 
another camp-meeting, at Epping, two or 
three miles from Columbia Falls. Though 
just about double my age, he was still a 
young man, I can still hear him praying 
and praising God late into the night, as 
the blessed fulness of the Spirit poured 
into his soul. The following year he en- 
listed in the Union Army as a private sol- 
dier. After serving asa private for a year, 
during which he participated in many 
engagements, he was appointed chaplain 
of his regiment, the Eighteenth Maine, 
atthe request of its officers. He served 
to the end of the war. A few weeks be- 
fore the time for his return from thearmy, 
at the Conference session of 1865, he was 
appointed pastor at Bristol, but he did not 
live to go there. He returned to Maine so 
worn out by disease that his homeward 
journey was difficult for him to endure. 
He landed from the steamer at Rockland, 
and was tenderly borne to Waldoboro, 
where he triumphed over the last enemy 
on July 24, 1865. His slight stature and 
delicate constitution made his tireless zeal 
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as a minister and his heroic endurance as 
a soldier the more remarkable. 


Williamstown, Mass. 





AWAY OUT ON PUGET SOUND 
“ OLYMPIA.” 


LMOST every observing Methodist 
who travels with his eyes open must 
have been disappointed at the showing otf 
our Methodism in the great coast city of 
San Francisco. While the Epworth League 
Convention was a colossal and well-man- 
aged movement, and really did shake the 
city from centre to circumference, yet one 
could not but teel that our local Methodism 
was somewhat teebly planted in this great 
strong city. Our Book Room is in rather 
cramped quarters on the second floor, and 
strangers are in danger ot passingit by. I 
did not get to see the episcopal residence, 
but take it tor granted that it is a somewhat 
imposing structure, as befits its high and 
important office. While,as a plain, old- 
fashioned Methodist, Ido not go much on 
pomp and splendor, nevertheless the tem- 
ples ot the Lord should in all good con- 
science bear scme reasonable comparison 
with the imposing and graceful secular 
structures of a great and growing city. 
Among the latter are some really handsome 
buildings: the city hall is one that no mod- 
ern city need be ashamed of, and the Palace 
Hotel, the Emma Spreckles block, and 
other public and commercial edifices, are 
substantial and imposing. And some of 
the other Protestant churches are elegant 
and spacious. It goes without the saying 
ot it that the Roman Cathwlic churches are 
well located and imposing piles. When 
and where did they ever tail along this 
line? 

But I cannot express to you my disap- 
pointment and sadnessas I looked about 
and studied our Methodist churches. It 
seems almost as it we had slept softly dur- 
ing these fitty years, and while we had our 
innocent and guileless nap the ecclesiastical 
procession swept by. As you look at our 
simple and medium-sized churches and 
then glance at the splendid proportions of 
this young giant of a city, you cannot but 
feel that we have in some way lost our grip 
on this strategic and important field. Ido 
not find fault nor specially blame anybody, 
for I have not the least idea who is to blame. 
Indeed, nobody may be specially guilty. I 
cannot tell. Ido not know enough to say. 
I spoke with a number of visiting Epworth 
Leaguers, and all of them were colored 
with that same sad sense of disappointment 
as regards the apparent lack of influence of 
our beloved Methodism in San Francisco. 
Ot course the effort to account for its cause 
is an admission of its existence. Some say 
that the intensely worldly atmosphere 
caused by the wild and feverish chase tor 
wealth tor which this coast has been famous 
for at least a half-century, has trom the 
start been unfavorable to our Methodist 
typeof piety. And,as a result ot this, those 
churches that were inclined to be a good 
deal more liberal or easy in the require- 
ments placed upon their members have 
grown apace at the expense of our Meth- 
odism. 

It stands to reason that there may be 
some truth in this claim; and yet often- 
times a ring of worldliness in any com- 
munity brings on a reaction in favor of 
the most positive form of _ religion, 
and some of the most noted victories 
of Methodism have been won on just such 
ground as this. Human nature is the same 
everywhere and at all times; and if the 
reaction in favor of positive godliness has 
not come to San Francisco, it will yet 
come. 

Another great barrier in the way of our 
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progress in California, and felt the most 
heavily in the great centres, has been the 
intolerable taxation of church property, 
now happily a thing of the past. Some 
may say that this oppressive law bore 
down with equal heaviness upon all 
branches of the Lord’s Zion. In some 
sense of course this is true, but the wealthy 
congregations could carry the burden with 
much greater ease than could the poor and 
feeble churches; and, fortunately or un- 
fortunately —who will say which? —our 
Methodism on this coast, as almost every- 
where else, has been pretty generally made 
up of the common people. Ina large city 
like this Pacific metropolis where city lots 
were rated at fabulous values and taxes 
specially burdensome, the struggling con- 
gregations could not at all afford toowna 
spacious lot, much less build an imposing 
temple upon it. Hence our people still 
worship in plain and meagre churches 
planted on pent-up quarters. As this old 
and odious tax Jaw has gone glimmering, 
it is to be hoped tuat an era of somewhat 
ambitioas church building in our Northern 
Calitornia cities will soon come to the 
tront. 
Southern California cities. 

Some folks in a cautious manner and in 
subdued tones intimate that some years 
ago, when we should have been planning 
for large and extensive things, ecclesias- 
tical politics in a considerable sense was at 
the front and filled the horizon. These 
critics ot the past say that a few chieftains 
in clerical garb were contending for the 
supremacy in such a masterful manner as 
to forget for the time the great work ot 
planting the kingdom. Whether the com- 
plaint is just or unjust, this much is true, 
that all of our leaders are strictly human, 
and strong men itch mightily for the 
throne and the crown of rather earthly 
kingdoms. And yet as devout men and 
women look on and witness an exhibition 
of this sort, how inexpressibly pained are 
their loyal hearts to see golden opportuni- 
ties slipping through our careless and for- 
getful fingers us we are tumbling over one 
another to clutch at the painted baubles and 
glittering trinkets that mischievous ambi- 
tion is adroitly danglng in the air before 
our bedazzled eyes. 

And yet this has in some measure been 
true of almost every new field that our 
Methodism has entered trom the time of 
the early and painful strife among some of 
Asbury’s lieutenants until this good day of 
our changeful work in the Philippines and 
Alaska. I have listened to the story of the 
battle of the giants in the pioneer days ot 
Iowa, Dakota, and Kansas Methodism ; 
and as I have scouted around through this 
northwest country tor several days, I have 
been told by those who really seem to 
know, that this same battle for supremacy 
has been obstinately fought to a finish by a 
few braces of uncrowned kings in these 
youny Conferences in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. The sad echoes can still be heard in 
the Willamette valley and on Puget Sound. 
Its effects will remain for years to come. 


In Portland we have a few pretty fair 
churehes. Old First Church and Grace 
on the west side and Centenary on the east 
side, where the lamented Dr. Gue was 
pastor, are quite creditable buildings. But, 
alas! in this tair and truly wealthy city we 
have lost our university and our hospital; 
and, sad to relate, the Roman Catholic 
Church has well laid her plans and captured 
both ot these very desirable buildings and 
sites. What far-seeing sagacity and adroit 
management this wise and sleepless old 
organization manifests! It really does 
seem that Portland Methodism was strong 
enough to have prevented this vast loss to 
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our denomination. One cannot but fee} 
that had Bishop Cranston been on the 
ground a half dozen years earlier, some 0 
these dire calamities would not have com. 
upon us. For too long this important fie}; 
was withouta head. Itis truly remarka}h|« 
how broad is now the influence of this 
business Bishop, and how great and im. 
portant is the work that he has acco). 
plished in the short five years of his active 
and tireless episcopate. And much of this 
time he has been off scouring the other sie 
of the globe when there was a much greate; 
demand for his valuable services up in this 
thrifty corner of the great Northwest. His 
business sense and level head and big warm 
heart are working wonders in the land ot 
these great fir and cedar forests. 

As we come to study the problem of 
Puget Sound Methodism, it is simpler than 
that of Oregon and California because 
fresher and newer. In Seattle, the chiet 
commercial city of the Sound, Methodism 
has a tairly good hold. First Church is a 
neat and pretty bit of architecture, but too 
dainty and small tor the vast field that is 
given her to cultivate. It is truly retresh- 
ing in these days of lax discipline and 
worldly tone in our churches to come in 
touch with a church of evangelical tervor 
and revival fire like that which charac- 
terizes First Church, Seattle. The pastor, 
Rev. Dr. E. M. Randall, ran the old-time 
Methodist flag to the very top of the tall 
pole the day he arrived in this Queen City 
ot the Sound, and has kept it floating there 
ever since. Of course the worldly element 
in the church opposed and antagonized his 
ministry, but he attended strictly to busi- 
ness and turned neither to the right nor to 
the left, and quarreled with nobody and 
surrendered to nobody. Soon this opposing 
element was left tar behind and this evan- 
gelical church moved bravelyon. An altar 
service is held at the close of almost every 
Sunday evening sermon, and at almost 
every sucb service souls are born into the 
kingdom. Their Epworth League is said to 
be one of the most active and efficient 
Leagues on this coast, or in the entire 
church for that matter. At almost every 
meeting held in the year an effort is put 
forth to reach unsaved young people. This 
ehurch now has almost one thousand 
members and has the stride of conquest. 
Grace Church is in a prosperous condition, 
and our church at Ballard, a thrifty and 
busy suburb of Seattle, is so crowded tor 
room that soon they must build a new 
temple on a larger plan. The pastor, Rev. 
B. F. Brooks, one of the most devoted and 
level-headed men of this young Con terence, 
is caretully leading his people in this direc- 
tion. He soon will have one of th2 best 
churches of the Conference if his executive 
talents do not land him in some more im- 
portant place. 

* * 

As I walked the streets of Tacoma, as an 
Eastern man I was properly impressed 
with its beauty, neatness and attractiveness 
as a home town; and it has an intelligent 
and cultured class of people. Now, after 
the fragments of the collapsed boom have 
blown away, the plucky little city has an air 
of cheerfulness and prosperity that augurs 
good things tor the future. What an idea! 
town site Tacoma has! That lofty hill and 
full-rounded crown is the acme ot pertection 
as the spot on which to planta fair and sym- 
metrical young city. As we talk with the 
sanguine citizens of this proud little city 
we learn that they, like Portland, have had 
an experience in the way of educational! 
institutions. We were shown a sturdy and 
ambitious brick building on the very sum- 
mit of the hill that was at one time, a dozen 
years ago, the Methodist University— there 
are no colleges or seminaries out this way. 
It is now the property of the city and one of 
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the public schools. Then the Methodist 
Solomons purchased a tract of wild land 
out among the fir and cedar trees a half 
dozen miles back trom the Tacoma water 
front. It was fondly hoped that the city 
would by leaps and bounds stretch out to 
this new property and make it immensely 
valuable. Optimistic agents with oriental 
imaginations were sent eastward to dispose 
ot lots, and did in some measure succeed in 
their hopeful undertaking. But theabsent- 
minded city fell to dreaming about other 
projects and lagged indolently in its west- 
ward march. The university authorities 
grew tired of waiting for it, and now the 
school is said to be doing good work under 
the direction of an active faculty of young 
men in a roomy building in the city. Such 
handicapped schools are doing a world of 
good out here and are badly needed. 

Evidently the mistake of the educational 
leaders of this region has been that they 
depended upon land speculations to build 
their schools rather than upon the unmixed 
generosity of the philanthropic citizens of 
these infant commonwealths. This has 
created an air of distrust about school ven- 
tures, and liberality has not been warmed 
into lite and action. They have been 
eager to begin on too extensive a scale at 
the very outset instead of growing trom 
small beginnings. Thus we have lost our 
schools at Spokane, Olympia, Tacoma, and 
Portland; and at the last we have nothing 
lett in the way ot college buildings in this 
expansive Northwest —a thousand miles 
ot shore line above San Francisco — but 
the old-time Willamette University, which 
seems to be in a healthy and vigorous state 
of life. 

* * 

It looks to this writer as if one of the 
most important spokes in the Methodist 
wheel out here is the presiding elder. Evi- 
dently a good many mistakes have been 
made in the selection of this all-important 
officer in this field. While he is an impor- 
tant officer everywhere, he is doubly im- 
portant on this ground. Here it is essen- 
tial that he be an executive, a leader, un- 
biased, tair and true, capable ot a vast 
amount of work and burning with a desire 
to do it. He must have the confidence of 
the people in an eminent degree 1n order to 
win. Some men have been appointed to 
this high office 1n this active and busy field 
who were practically broken-down men 
and had come from the East to build 
up their shattered health in this mild cli- 
mate. And some men of real ability have 
been put into this place of power who were 
evidently place-seekers and did not have 
the confidence of the people. This is a se- 
rious error in a field so tull of opportunity 
as is this one flowering unto the harvest. 
And there are so few “ good appointments ” 
in these young Conterences that the presid- 
ing eldership is sometimes given to men, 
not because of special fitness for it, but be- 
cause no other suitable place can be tound 
for them. The future of our work out here 
will in a large measure depend upon the 
type of presiding elders chosen to lead our 
Methodist host on to victory. 


As I close I want to toss a bunch of big, 
plump Puget Sound roses, of half-a-dozen 
beautitul hues, on top of the bare desk of 
the plain, humble preacher who is doing 
heroic service out at the frontier points of 
this spacious and fascinating Northwest 
country. No nobler lot of heroes embellish 
the earth by living and toiling on it than 
do these goodly and devoted men. I 
learned of one of these warriors of the 
‘“*thundering legion,” a “knight of the 
saddle-bags,” who is cheerfully laboring in 
a little isolated field, among a plain and 
poor people, at a salary of about four hun- 
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dred dollars, and doing a work that an 
angel might be proud of; and on this 
shrunken salary this noble couple have 
sent their oldest son, a promising young 
preacher, through college and theological 
seminary, and three more of their children 
are nuw students in one of our best col- 
leges, and the youngest son, a half-grown 
boy, is in training at home for a future col- 
lege course. Thank God the race of heroes 
has not died out among us! Even the 
fathers would not be ashamed of such 
a preacher as this one. And in our ranks 
are scores of just such superb and unselfish 
men. 





‘FINE’? MEMBERS 
REV. DAVID H. ELA, D. D. 


T may be all right and mutually agree- 
able and profitable for fire companies 
and volunteer militia to have ‘‘fine”’ 
members — members who never drill or 
answer to roll-call except for dress parade 
and jollifications, nor do other service 
than by making contribution to the com- 
papy treasury— but the church cannot 
afford to recognize any such contingent, 
and especially cannot consent, even 
tacitly, to place itself under obligation to 
any such auxiliary. Patronage is about 
the last thing the church ought to ac- 
knowledge. ‘‘Fine’’ members of the 
church are naturally apt to think they 
ought to have some voice in the manage- 
ment of affairs, and active members are 
inclined to be over-cautious in the matter 
of displeasing their honorary brethren. 
Between the two there is danger of sup- 
pressing the simple gospel truth and 
neglecting the work for which the church 
exists. Especially is the church in danger 
of forgetting its obligation to these outside 
friends. They do so many voluntary 
kindly services that to themselves and to 
the church as well they’ seem more 
benevolent than its own members; and 
so while both magnify these good deeds, 
the church fails to say, ‘‘ These ought ye 
to have done and not to leave the other 
undone.’’ Most vital of all is the danger 
of forgetting that these friends and patrons 
are neglecting their most important duties 
to God and His cause, and of failing to 
press home the supreme obligation of sub- 
mission and spiritual service. God wants 
the hearts of men, not their patronage. 
‘*Fine’? membership may also be a 
source of real injury to those who accept 
it. Church flattery may lead them to 
think themselves better than they are, 
and cause them to forget or underestimate 
the spiritual work which they are neglect- 
ing. The appeal to sinners which they 
hear is not intended for such patrons of the 
church as they. If they do not worship 
God, they pay the expenses of worship; 
and so the favor and praise bestowed upon 
them, instead of leading them to repent- 
ance, becomes an anzesthetic to sonscience. 
Near of kin to ‘‘ fine’’ members, and a 
great source of weakness to the church, is 
its large body of negative members — for- 
mal members who, while largely neglect- 
ing the positive duties, claim and hold 
the rights of actual membership. Many 
a church is paralyzed as to aggressive re- 
ligious work by the influence of non- 
religious members, who are yet not openly 
immoral. These stand in the way of any 
direct effective appeal from the pulpit and 
act as buffers to deaden the force of any 
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strenuous application of the Gospel to 
the hearts and lives of sinners. They 
give modern significance to the words of 
Revelation: ‘‘I would thou wert cold or 
hot. Sothen because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee 
out of my mouth.”’ 


Hudson, Mass. 





PLACE OF FAITH IN RELIGION 
REV. GEORGE MATHESON, D. D. 


“They that know Thy name will put their trust in 
Thee, for Thou hast not forsaken them that seek Thee. 
— PsaLM 9: 10. 


ND so taith is not the opposite ot 
reason! I used to think it was. I 
used to think it was a blind impulse. The 
Psalmist says it is founded on experience. 
“They that know Thy name” means 
“They that know Thy fame” — Thy repu- 
tation for cures, the number Thou hast 
healed in the past. Faith is not credulity. 
It is built, says the Psalmist, on the law of 
averages —on a study ot the census: “ Thou 
hast not forsaken them that seek Thee.’’ 
We shall never get a living faith until we 
get back that view. We rest our faith on 
the command ot God ; we should rest it on 
the name of God —on the tame of God. The 
hypnotist puts a man into a sleep, and 
says, ‘‘ Believe whatever I tell you!” And 
the man does. But we ali deem him weak, 
and few of us would like to be thought that 
man. Nor should I like to be thought that 
man, even though the hypnoti<t were God 
Almighty! I should be ashamed to be 
converted so unscientifically, and Christ 
would justify my shame. I have read of 
the men on Transfiguration Mount that 
“when they were awake they saw His 
glory.” Ah! there itis—when they were 
awake. He otten gives His beloved sleep — 
often gives them hypnotic sleep — rest by 
the mere act of gazing! But in no hypnotic 
sleep does He exact, would He accept, an 
act of faith. It is trom my waking soul, 
from my reasoning soul, from my prudent 
and poising and pondering soul, that He 
values the expression of my faith. 

Son of Man, I did not come to Thee by 
the gate of taith; I came to the gate ot faith 
by Thee. Men said to me, “ Believe, and 
live!” I said, “Live, and believe!” I 
learned at school that faith was the root, 
and knowledge the flower; [ have learned 
by experience that knowledge is the root, 
and taith the flower. They told me that 
taith was the springtime, the seedtime, the 
stage of the simple beginner. I have tound 
that it is the /atest phase of growth —the 
very summer of the soul. My faith was 
born of sight —born of experience. I did 
not first believe and then come; I came and 
then believed. I kept near Thee before 
I knew Thee; I knew Thee before I be- 
lieved in Thee. It was first the look, then 
the learning, last ot all the love, and faith 
the wing of love. Not in the darkness have 
I soared to Thee, O Christ! Not by a blind 
impulse of the heart havelI flown to Thy 
bosom! Mine has been not only the wing, 
but the eye of an eagle; I have seen where 
1 was going, I have known in whom I be- 
lieved. My wing has been love’s wing. 
My flight has not been in the winter; it 
has been prompted by green leaves. My 
soaring has not been in the midnight; it 
has been tempted by the morning sky. My 
taith is born ot love, and my Jove is born ot 
light, and my light is born of experience, 
and my experience is born of nearness; 


these are the golden steps on which I 
to Thee.— Christian Werte. i, 





— Marble and granite are perishable 
monuments, and their inscriptions may be 
seldom read. Carve your names on human 
hearts; they alune are immortal !— Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler. 
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THE FAMILY 
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WHAT HATH HE TAKEN AWAY ? 


They had left him at rest in the quiet 
spot 
Wader the elm-tree’s shade, 
Where silence reigned, and the_ sott 
winds sang 
Over the grave new-made. 
They had listened to words of kindly 
praise 
Spoken of him, their friend ; 
The tribute given his recent life 
Seemed truly to have no end. 


His wealth, his station, his high degree, 
His gifts of princely worth, 

The friends he won, and the foes o’er- 

come, 
As he iived his life on earth. 
‘*A man ot honor betore the world, 

A man tar-famed,’”’ was he. 

And he lett behind, as he closed his eyes, 
A fragrant memory. 


F’en so! yet there came a solemn thought 
To the heart of one that day: p 

It mattered not what was lett behind, 
But— what had he taken away? 

Had he taken a soul which Christ had 

cleansed 

From the soil of sin’s dark stain ? 

Had he valued that soul’s redemption 


more : 
Than the highest earthly gain? 


Had he taken away to the tuture lite 
A love of those heavenly things 
Which bless and strengthen the heart of 
man 
When riches have taken wings ? 
Had he carried with him to the throne of 
God 
A Christian’s faith and love? 
It so, whatever his joys below, 
Far more had he gained above. 


O, let us reflect, as we tarry here, 
As the months and years roll by, 
That our future depends on the soul we 
take 
To the throne ot our Judge on high. 
However fragrant the memory 
One leaves on the earth he trod, 
The question is, ‘* What hath he taken 
away 
That his soul may show to his God?” 


— Mary D. BrINE,in Christian Endeavor 
World. 





CHANGE AS A SAFETY-VALVE 
ADELAIDE L. ROUSE. 


HERE are times when each one of us 
realizes that we need a change of 
condition, and perhaps to no other person 
is it so necessary as to the overworked 
business woman. A trip out of town now 
and then, ** over Sunday,” and the annual 
vacation, are not sufficient. There ougbt 
to be a change of environment and condi- 
tions as often as once each week. The 
woman who has a home out in the suburbs 
‘* keeps up ”’ better, despite the fatigue of 
the morning and evening trip, than does 
the constant denizen of a buarding-house. 
It each tired woman and girl could have 
some place of her own where she could go 
and rest and spend her Sundays, she would 
come back to her work on Monday strength- 
ened and refreshed. 

A young woman of my acquaintance has 
done exhaustive literary work in one of our 
large cities tor half a decade without losing 
her freshness of spirit or the bloom trom 
her cheeks. I have often wondered how 
she managed to retain them, for I knew 
that her home was in a distant city and 
that she lived in a boarding-house. It was 
only lately that I understood it ; she spends 
one day of each week under entirely differ- 
ent conditions from the other six. ‘‘ Come 
out with me and spent next Sunday, and 
you will understand,” she said. 

I met her at the appointed time the fol- 
lowing Saturday, and followed her into the 
train, without the slightest idea where I 
was going. We rushed away through the 
country, through spicy woods and new 
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towns, with ** perky ” little houses, till we 
stopped at alittle hamlet. We left the train 
and my friend disappeared tor a moment, 
then I saw her perched in a tall, old-fash- 
ioned buggy, drawn by an old white horse. 
I took the seat beside her and the horse 
crept along tor a mile or so till he came toa 
halt before a weather-beaten tarmhouse. 
We alighted, and my hostess led the way 
into the house and ushered me into a long, 
low-ceiled room, lighted by tour windows. 
She excused herselt tor a few moments, 
after she had relieved me of my wraps, and 
I improved my time by looking at the 
room, 

The floor was covered with a “ hit or- 
miss’’ rag carpet. My next glance was 
given to the ceiling, which was of beams, 
browned by time. There was a wood fire 
in the great fireplace, and the brass and- 
irons shone so I saw my face inthem. A 
candle was burning in a quaint silver can- 
dlestick on the mantel, and a tall clock 
ticked in acorner. All the furniture was 
old. There were acouple ot wide, comtort- 
able rockers and some straight, high- 
backed chairs. An oak settle stood in a 
corner by the fireplace. It was carved in 
rude fashion, and I was glad to see that it 
was not hidden under modern pillows and 
rugs. 

I had gone thus tar in my investigations 
when my hostess came back. She had 
changed her gown tor an old brocade 
which had been her grandmother’s, and 
her hair was dressed in the fashion of fifty 
years ago. 

“Time for tea,’’ she said. ‘*I hope you 
tortified yourself with a substantial lunch- 
eon, as [ suggested, tor you’ll get no dinner 
here. The good woman who keeps the 
house would be scandalized at the idea of 
dinner at night.” 

She drew out a small table and put up 
the leaves and covered it with a table-cloth 
woven by some long dead ancestress. Blue 
cups and saucers were taken from a cup- 
board built in the wall. She cut delicate 
slices of bread, and while I held the toaster 
she made the tea. There was loat sugar in 
the squatty sugar bowl and cream in the 
jug which matched it. [ could not help 
wishing that Charles Lamb could have 
seen that china. There was jam made from 
strawberries which had ripened in the pas- 
ture, and a seed cake from which the host- 
ess cut generous slices. 

After the silver and china had been duly 
washed in a little cedar tub, the newspaper 
woman sat down in her sewing chair and 
darned her stockings. After I had suffi- 
ciently admired her domesticity, I finished 
my survey of this strange room. 

There were books, of course, all old ones 
—Will Shakespeare, Sir Philip Sidney’s 
“Detense of Poetry,” ‘*‘Holy” George 
Herbert’s poems, Thomas a Kempis, 
Cowper’s poems, and a volume of the 
Spectator. By way of novels there were 
“Tristram Shandy” and “The Vicar ot 
Wakefield.” 

There were a few pictures —a fine steel 
engraving of ‘‘Shakespeare and his 
Friends,” a scene from ‘The Deserted 
Village,” and a head of Milton. Over the 
mantel hung a sampler worked by some 
grandmother or great-grandmother. 

“Do you write at this old desk between 
the windows?” I asked. 

“Yes, sometimes I get an inspiration 
there, when the fire purrs, and the rain 
dashes against the windows.” 

I touched the tinkling keys of the old 
piano. ‘‘And you play old-fashioned 
music on this?” 

“Sometimes. It has a way of accom- 
panying old songs like ‘Joys that We've 
Tasted,’ ‘ The Harp that Once through Tara’s 
Halls,’ and ‘ Believe me if All those Endear- 
ing Young Charms.’ I don’t believe, how- 
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ever, you could coax it to play anything 
modern.” 

“Now tell me all about this strange 
room,” I demanded. ‘I feel as if I were in 
a story -book.”’ 

My triend poked the logs and drew some 
knitting work out of a bag which hung on 
the arm of herchair. “This room is my 
safety-valve. I find myselt worn out with 
the noise and din of city life at the end ot 
each week, so I come out here, put on an 
old-fashioned gown, wash my china, dust 
my turniture, sew or knit, sing old songs, 
and in a tew hours’ time I feel like another 
woman. This room has saved me from 
nervous prostration more than once. There 
are a seore orso of acres belonging to it; 
the property tell to me at the death of 
a great-aunt a few years ago. I let it, 
reserving this one room as a ‘city of 
retuge.’ I gathered all the old turni- 
ture and arranged it here, and I make it 
a point to keep everything modern out of 
it. WhenlI retire I shall keep the whole 
house for myself and spend the rest of my 
days here. There is nothing else so good 
for a woman as to havea place of her very 
own, with nobody to ‘ molest nor make her 
afraid.’ Now you understand why I am a 
comfortably healthful woman instead of a 
nervous wreck. While you are here you 
must conform to the rules of the place. 
One ot these is that you must go early to 
bed. TI always go at nine o’clock.”’ 

I slept in a bed behind some flowered 
chintz curtains. It wasn’t a modern fold- 
ing-bed, of the sideboard variety, but an 
old-tashioned “‘turn-up.’’ The sheets and 
pillow cases were of home-made linen, 
which had lain in lavender. The blankets 
were also home-made, und were as soft as 
down. IJ lay awake till the fire died out, 
thinking what a refuge this room was, and 
wishing that every tired, nervous woman 
in our great cities could bave some place 
which she could call her own, ‘tar from 
the madding crowd.” 


Athens, N. Y. 





Satisfied 


Love wore a threadbare dress of gray 
And toiied upon the road all day. 
Love wielded pick and carried pack, 
And bent to heavy loads the back. 


Though meagre ted and sorely tasked, 
One only wage Love ever asked — 

A child’s white face to kiss at night, 
A woman’s smile by candle-light. 


— MARGARET E. SANGSTER, in Lippin- 
cott’s. 





GRANDFATHER VALTON’S FU- 
NERAL MONEY 


J. L. HARBOUR. 


RANDFATHER VALTON sat in 
his small, dark, and not very tidy 
attic room counting his funeral money. 
He had locked his door and had made 
sure that there was no one but himself on 
the attic floor before he began counting 
the money. This was because no one in 
the world but himself knew of the little 
hoard tied up in a faded old gingham 
handkerchief and hidden away in a cor- 
ner of the attic under a board in the floor 
that the old man had loosened. Grand- 
father Valton found a peculiar satisfaction 
in counting his funeral money. 

‘* They can’t nobody say that they had 
the ex pense of buryin’ me after I am dead 
and gone,’’ the old man would say to 
himself when he had counted his money. 
He had “ figgered it all out,’’ and he 
knew just how much it would take to 
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bury him decently, and he sometimes 
said, with much inward gratification : 
“Them that are worrying already as to 
the expense of my last sickness and the 
layin’ of me away needn’t worry about it. 
hey’ll find when I’m gone that they 
won’t have a cent to lay out for iny fu- 
neral, I’ll leave a note tellin’ them just 
where the money is, and how it is to be 
spent so as to save any one expense, 
There’s an even seventy-five dollars of it, 
and no one but me knows how hard it 
has been tosaveit all. I’ve been years 
savin’ it, and it sha’n’t ever be spent for 
but one purpose, and that is for the pur- 
pose of layin’ me away deceutly without 
me bein’ beholdin’ to no one for it. Them 
that begrudges me the little that I eat and 
the poor comfort o’ this little room, will 
be s’ prised and delighted to find that they 
ain’t got to have to bear my fun’ral ex- 
penses.’’ 

It was a sorrowful fact that Grandfather 
Valton was not a welcome inmate of his 
son’s home. Kobert Valton and his wife 
had grumbled a good deal when they 
found that it would be necessary for 
them to take the old man into their home 
to keep him from going to the poor-house. 
Had it not been for the fact that it would 
‘‘ make so much talk,’’ they would have 
allowed him to go there. As it was, how- 
ever, they had given him the smallest and 
poorest room in the house, and there were 
times when the old man had reason to 
think that they took note of the little he 
ate, and gave it to him grudgingly. 

He made himself as useful as he could 
around the house and farm, and it is cer- 
tain that he more than “ paid for his 
keep,’’ although his son and daughter-in- 
law never admitted this fact, and he was 
made to feel that he was a constant bill 
of expense tothem. None of the kindly 
courtesy and cunsideration due to the aged 
were evershown to the old man. His 
grandchildren always addressed him as 
‘‘ gran’dad’’ — a name that was particu- 
larly offensive to him; but they never 
thought of calling him grandfather, even 
when they knew that he did not like to 
be called ‘‘ gran’dad.’’ He was accused 
of being ‘‘ fussy,’’ and of wanting to ‘' dic- 
tate to everybody ’’ if he expressed a pref- 
erence for anything. 

So it had come about that he had grad- 
ually become a sHent, sorrowful, meekly 
patient and yielding old man, whose one 
end and aim in life was not to ‘‘ make 
trouble,’’ and to keep himeelf in the back- 
ground as much as possible. 

But gran’dad had clung tenaciously to 
the great secret of his funeral money. He 
did his son and daughter-in-law no injus- 
tiee when he said: ‘‘If they knew that I 
had seventy-five dollars in cash, they 
would give me no peace until they got it. 
When my grandson that lives out West 
sent me ten dollars at Christmas time, 
Robert and Susan kept hinting and hint- 
ing about how I ought to give it to them 
to pay for the expense o’ my keep, and at 
last I did give them nine of it, and I’m 
afraid they begrudged me the dollar I 
kep’ for myself. I’d give ’em even my 
fun’ral money if it would make ’em feel 
right toward me and buy a little respect 
and kindness for me in my old age, but it 
wouldn’t. All I hope is that their chil- 
dren will never treat them as they are 
treating me; but what can they expect 
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with the example they are setting their 
children ? ” 

There were four of the Valton children. 
The eldest was a daughter named Edith, 
a girl of seventeen, who was kinder to her 
graudfather than any other member of 
the family, but she did far less than she 
might have done for the old man’s 
comfort and pleasure. This was more 
because of thoughtlessness than because 
of intentional neglect or unkindness on 
Edith’s part. She was a merry-hearted, 
heedless girl, rather more mindful of her 
own pleasure than of the pleasures of any 
one else. It did not occur to Edith that 
her grandfather’s position in his son’s 
home was not the position he was entitled 
to by reason of his years and his kindly 
and gentle spirit. Edith never spoke 
harshly to him nor was she openly un- 
kind, but she gave little thought to his 
comfort or happiness. Her brothers and 
sisters simply ignored him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Valton were very ambitious 
for Edith. She was the brightest girl in 
the country school she attended, and it was 
proposed that she should go to the acad- 
emy in Wilford for two years when she 
was through. Wilford was a large town 
fifty miles from the Valton home, and to 
go to Wilford meant about as much to a 
boy or girl in the neighborhood in which 
the Valtons lived as a trip to New York 
would mean to many who read this. 

Edith bad never been to Wilford, and 
she looked forward to her two years there 
with eager anticipations of delight. She 
thought and talked of little else during 
the summer following her last day at 
the district school to which she had gone 
since her sixth year. It was a great dis- 
tinction to go to the Wilford academy —- 
a distinction that had not come to any 
girl of Edith’s acquaintance — and she 
was a little disposed to give herself some 
unnecessary and rather amusing airs be- 
cause of her exalted position as a future 
student of the academy and a resident of 
Wilford. 

The Valtons were far from wealthy, and 
it had cost them much self-sacrifice in 
order to save the money to pay for Edith’s 
first year at the academy. She was to 
leave home the second week in Septem- 
ber, and the last week of her stay at 
home was one of constant hurry and 
preparation for her departure. Her trunk 
was nearly packed and her good-bye calls 
had been made when her father came 
home from town in a state of great men- 
tal dejection, the cause of which was 
made apparent when he said, bluntly : 

‘‘Edith may just as well unpack her 
funk and make up her mind to put off 
going to Wilford for the present.’”’ 

‘‘Why, what do you mean? ”’ asked 
Mrs. Valton, in wide-eyed and open- 
mouthed amazement, while Edith turned 
pale, and was for the moment speechless 
with the shock of her father’s words. 

‘‘Well,”’ said Mr. Valton, doggedly, 
‘‘the savings bank in town where we 
have been laying up the money for Edith 
has gone under. It closed its doors about 
an hour before I reached it, and the hun- 
dred dollars we had saved for her is gone, 
and no telling whether we will ever see it 
or any part of it again.’’ 

‘*Whay, father!’’ 

Mrs. Valion dropped into a chair and 
stared in bewilderment at her husband. 
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“And — | — I —can’t go?” gasped 
Edith. 

“T don’t see how you can,” said her 

father. ‘‘ You know that the terms 


are one hundred dollars down when 
reach the academy, 
raise more than twenty-five in cash to 
save our lives. I have sold off all my 
stock to pay the taxes and the last of 
that mortgage on the piece of wood-land 
I bought two years ago. No one around 
here has any money to loan even if I 
wanted to borrow it. I don’t see but that 
you will have to put off going for six 
months.’’ 

Edith burst into tears. She tried hard 
not to give way to her feelings, but her 
disappointment was too great, her heart 
too sore. She was sobbing bitterly 
with her hands over her face when her 
grandfather came into the room. 

‘** Well, well, child,’’ he said, sympa- 
thetically, ‘‘ what is the matter? ’Twas 
all sunshine in here when I went out an 
hour ago.’’ 

“Tt is all night now,”’’ said Edith, bit- 
terly. 

‘* La! child, you don’t say so! 
in the world has happened?” 

He had never seen Edith so deeply 
moved, and never before had he seen his 
daughter-in-law in tears or his son with 
such a look of distress on his face. He 
looked from one to the other of them 
with so much genuine interest and sym- 
pathy that his son said : 

‘‘Edith has had to change her plans 
about going to Wilford. The bank in 
town has failed, and she cannot go on 
that account. That’s all.”’ 

‘Well, that’s considdable,’”’ said the 
old man. 

“Tt’s just awful!” wailed Edith. ‘I 
wouldn’t mind it so much, but I have 
talked so much about going and I ex- 
pected to be there by this time tomorrow ! 
Why, a lot of the girls were going to the 
station to see me off, and — and — oh, it is 
too bad! I know that you cannot help 
it, father, and I ought not to feel so, but 
I cannot help it just now. I—I’’ — 

She began to cry again. Gran’dad 
looked at her for a moment and a film 
suddenly came over his own eyes. He 
looked at his son and at the weeping 
Susan and then he suddenly left the 
room. Edith did not know that he had 
returned until she felt something fall into 
her lap. She felt, also, a hand laid light- 
ly on her bowed head, and heard her 
grandfather say, soothingly : 

‘* There, there, dearie! Don’t you cry 
no more. See what grandfather has for 
you.”’ 

Edith lifted her head, and saw a faded 
old plaid gingham handkerchief in her 
lap. She lifted it by one of the knots in 
which the ends were tied, and a look of 
surprise and expectancy came into her 
face. 

‘Why, gran’dad !’’ she exclaimed, as 
she began to untie the knots with trem- 
bling fingers. A little stream of coin and 
a few bills poured out into her apron when 
the last of the knots was untied. Mr. 
and Mrs. Valton drew near with surprise 
too great for words in their faces. Sudden- 
ly Edith sprang to her feet and the coin 
rolled all over the floor. A pair of arms 
stole around the old man’s ueck, and, for 
the first time in years, he felt kisses on his 
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cheeks. Then Edith cried louder than be- 
fore, with her head on the old man’s 
shoulder. He stroked her hair softly, and 
said with a suspicious huskiness in his 
own voice : 

‘* There, there, now, child, don’t you ery 
no more! There ain’t nothin’ to cry for, 
not a thing. Grandfather’s glad he can 
keep you from bein’ so disapp’inted — yes, 
he is. You laugh instid of cry if you 
want to please your old grandfather most. 
Then you better hurry up with your 
packin’, or you won’t git it done in time.”’ 

‘*‘ But the money, gran’dad — where did 
you get it? It looks as if it might have 
been saved piece by piece for ever so long.’’ 

‘*So it has, honey, so it has. But you 
take it all the same.’’ 

‘* But is it every cent that you have? 
Tell us all about it. I will not take it un- 
less | know.”’ 

Little by little, and with manifest reluc- 
tance, the old man told the story of his 
small store of wealth. Almost uncon- 
sciously he told at the same time some- 
thing of the story of his sense of loneliness 
and of his regret that he must be a burden 
upon any one. When he was through 
Edith’s arms went around his neck again, 
and she said: 

‘‘ You dear old grandfather! We have 
all been just as thoughtless and unmind- 
ful as we could be, but we are going to 
atone for it now, see if wedo not. If you 
will let me have your money as a loan I 
will take it, and the very first money I 
earn when I get through the academy 
and go to teacbing shall be used to repay 
you. I will delay my going for a day so 
that I can move you into my bright, 
pretty room before I go, and there you 
shall stay while I am gone. And [’ll 
write you a love-letter every week. And 
we'll never call you‘ gran’dad’ any more, 
but you shall have the dignified and 
respectful title of ‘ grandfather.’ ”’ 

The old man’s tears of gratitude touched 
the hearts of Susan and of his son, and 
Susan, wishing to say something appre- 
ciative, and not knowing just how to say 
it, suddenly burst out with: 

‘‘T declare, from the way we are all 
crying, one would think that your grand- 
father was really spending his funeral 
money at a funeral, and I guess I will go 
out and get the funeral supper like they 
used to in old times ; and I’ll see to it that 
your grandfather has some of the hot 
batter cakes he likes so much for supper 
of a chilly night. Robert, you’d better go 
out to the smoke house and get a fresh 
ham. Your father will like some with 
the cakes, and there are no nice cuts left 
on the ham you brought in last.”’ 

That was the beginning of a new era in 
the life of Grandfather Valton. A new 
sense of gratitude and of duty was 
awakened in the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. 

Valton, and the sacrifice the old man 
had made for the daughter they loved so 
dearly had touched them deeply. They 
readily consented to all of the plans Edith 
made for her grandfather’s comfort before 
she went away, and the ‘ love-letters”’ 
she said that she would send him came 
with unfailing regularity every week and 
were a source of infinite delight to the old 
man. In one of his replies he wrote: 

‘‘T did spend my money at a funeral 
after all, my dear—at the funeral of my 
past unhappiness and loneliness, Things 
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are so different here now, and I am so 
much happier than I ever was before. I 
tell you, I am glad I saved that funeral 
money the way I did, and I am so glad 
that I spent it in just the way that I did.” 


Dorchester, Mass. 





SHE CAME AND WENT 


She came and went, as comes and goes 
The dewdrop on the morning rose, 

Or as the tender lights that die 

At shut of day along the sky. 

Her coming made the dawn more bright, 
Her going brought the sombre night; 
Her coming made the blossoms shine, 
Her going made them droop and pine. 
Where’er her twinkling teet did pass, 
Beneath them greener grew the grass; 
The song-birds ruffled their small throats 
To swell tor her their blithest notes. 

But when she went, the blushing day 
Sank into silence chill and gray; 

The dark its sable vans unturled, 

And sudden night possessed the world. 

O fond desires that wake in vain! 

She ne’er will come to us again, 

And now, like vanished perturne sweet, 
Her memory grows more vague and fleet. 
Yet we rejoice that morn by morn 

The sad old world seems less forlorn, 
Since once so bright a vision came 

To touch our lives with heavenly flame, 
And show to our bewildered eyes 

What beauty dwells in Paradise. 


— JAMES B. KENYON, in Century. 





Dead Sea Christians 


HE Dead Sea is the largest body of 
water in Palestine ; besides, it is the 
most remarkable in the world. It is forty- 
six miles in length, varying in width from 
five to nine miles; the average height of 
the cliffs which form its banks is about 2,000 
feet. The water is very salty and bitter ; 
and it is so dense that a human body will 
not sink in it. Costigan was the first person 
in modern times to navigate it, but he after- 
wards died of fatigue and exhaustion. Its 
stagnant waters give torth death-producing 
germs. Another peculiar feature about it 
is, it has no outlet; the waters which flow 
into it from the River Jordan and other 
streams is retained, except that which soaks 
away or evaporates. 

We sometimes see Christians who resem- 
ble this Dead Sea ; they are being blessed 
by the constant stream of God’s mercies ; 
they have health, good established busi- 
ness, friends and Christian associations ; 
they make plenty of money, and life seems 
to be filled to overflowing. Yet we must 
call these ‘* Dead Sea ”’ Christians, because 
they are coustantly receiving all that comes 
to them, but never giving to others that 
which would make them happy. It grieves 
this class of people if they are asked to help 
support the pastor, or give to missions, or 
to other benevolent causes. A Christian 
cannot give too much to God’s work. Itis 
blessed to receive, but we are told “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.”’ 

Christian, you have much you can give 
which will cost you only the giving, but 
which may make another soul happy for- 
ever. ‘“‘ Dead Sea” Christians poison the 
atmosphere about them and spread the 
germs of dissension. Let me ask you to 
examine yourself and see whether or not 
you are a * Dead Sea” Christian. — Rev. 
CHARLES W. Ray,in Central Christian Ad- 
vocate, 





— Sophy: ** O Maria, ’m so glad to meet 
you ; I haven’t seen you for ever so long. 
Where are you lodging?” Maria (loftily): 
“IT don’t lodge. I am married and have 
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taken a flat.”” Sophy: ‘** You don’t say so ! 
What is his name? ’*— Exchange. 





A Common Malady 


66 WONDER if John Gordon has any 

trouble with his throat,’ mused 
Mrs. Payne, as a friend of her husband 
passed by her window. “I’ve seen him 
day after day with his coat collar turned 
up, when the mercury was ’way up in the 
sixties.” 

*“There’s nothing the matter with his 
throat,” said Mr. Payne, with an unfeeling 
grin. ‘It’s his engagement that’s made all 
the trouble.” 

“What do you mean, Robert?” de- 
manded Mrs. Payne, indignantly. ‘** You 
know that Mary Wills is one of the sweet- 
est girls that ever lived, and one ot my best 
triends, too.” 

“* That’s all very true, my dear,” said her 
husband, ‘** but it doesn’t aJter her taste in 
neckties.”’ 

“Taste in neckties!” faltered Mrs. 
Payne. 

** Yes, ma’am,” said her husband, “ that 
is what I said. She gave the helpless and 
enamored Jonathan one dozen neckties for 
a Christmas present, and what is more, she 
expects to see them adorning his person 
every day. John confided in me, as a mar- 
ried man, and said he was unwilling to 
hurt Mary’s teelings. But I know how 
much a man can and ought to bear in the 
way of criticism from his tellow men, and 
after I’d seen the ties I counseled John to 
keep his coat collar turned up when he 
took his walks abroad.” 

‘““Why, [ never heard of such a thing in 
my life!” said Mary Wills’. detender, 
weakly. ‘‘ Robert! Robert! I _ believe, 
now I think of it, that you wear your collar 
turned up when you have on that lovely 
pink and blue plaid tie I gave you tor our 
anniversary present. Robert —”’ 

But Mr. Payne was already in the hall, 
and the tront door closed behind him the 
next moment. — Youth’s Companion. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


TWO HOME-COMINGS 


T was one of Scarecrow’s poorest days. 
They were all poor. There were 
seldom many errands to do and never, 
never enough to eat. When a boy is only 
ten, and lives all by himself in the dreari- 
est attic in the dreariest tenement in the 
very, very dreariest alley in a great city, 
and when the errands fail — well, is it any 
wonder a boy gets downhearted ? 

Scarecrow was downhearted. The in- 
valid in the other attic across the bit of a 
hallway had not heard him whistle for 
three days. She could hardly have imag- 
ined beforehand how she would miss the 
shrill, cheery sound. When Scarecrow 
whistled it seemed to make it easier for 
her to draw the needle through the stiff 
white cloth, with her thin, weak fingers. 

**Poor little fellow, he’s a-dreadin’ 
havin’ her come home. No wonder he 
ain’t whistlin’!”’ the invalid mused. 

Was that what Scarecrow was dread- 
ing? Or was it something else ? — there 
were so many things to dread. He crept 
downstairs again and out through the 
noisome alley-way to a corner on one of 
the busy streets. There he waited on, 
listlessly. It was almost night when his 
good luck came. 

‘* Errand, mister? Got errand fer a 
feller? Kin I run?— gimme a try! 
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On’y a fiver ter go a mile — dat’s de bar- 
gain price.”’ 

‘* Eh, eh, what’s that ?”’ 

The looming figure half halted and 
looked down absently into the anxious 
face. Then it went on. Scarecrow ran 
along beside it. 

‘‘ Gotter errand, mister — say ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, you want a job,eh? That’s it.’ 

‘Yes, sir — wot’ll yer bet I does! De 
doctors has perscribed a dose er vittles fer 
me stummick. Oh, say, mister, mister! 
Gimme a job!” 

The figure slackened its pace again. 

“But [ haven’t any job — well, well, 
let’s see. Come with me. I suppose you 
might run on ahead with the little chap’s 
greens.’’ 

At a florist’s up the street be bought a 
load of trailing green vines and cheap, 
bright flowers and put them in the boy’s 
hands. 

‘Take them to Chandler Street — 107. 
Here’s a quarter. Now, run! the sooner 
you get there the better.’’ 

Searecrow gazed through a screen of 
vines at the silver lying on his grimy 
little palm. It took on enoimous propor- 
tions and twinkled gloriously, wealthily. 

‘‘T aiu’t got no change — I runs ’em fer 
a fiver,’’ he muttered. 

The man towering above him laughed 
good-naturedly. 

‘Well, run this one ‘fer’ a quarter. 
It’s worth it—it isn’t any common 
errand,’’ he said. And his face, as he 
strode away, was radiant with a sudden 
joyful remembrance. No, no, this was no 
common errand! This was an errand out 
of a hundred — a thousand ! 

The man smiled joyously. In another 
minute Scarecrow felt his hand on his 
shoulder again, and another silver quarter 
dropped through the vines into the small 
brown hand. 

“Tt’s worth it. Off with you!’’ the 
man laughed. 

It did not occur to him to distrust the 
tattered little messenger. He was not in 
a distrustful mood. 

At Chandler Street, 107, the lights were 
all lighted. It seemed to be a regular 
illumination. Scarecrow could see through 
the unshaded windows a big, bright room 
that seemed full and running over witb 
eager-faced little boys. Tall boys — short 
boys; curly boys — straight boys — and 
one little kilted boy who danced wildly 
about. One, two, three — Scarecrow 
counted beys. There were six of them! 
And what was this they were doing? 
The little street boy stood watching them, 
outside. 

‘ W-E-L-C-O-M-E,”’ he spelled slowly 
to himself, as one by one the big green 
paper letters were tacked up over the 
mantel in the big bright room. The 
word, complete, meant nothing definite 
to Searecrow. He puzzled over it curi- 
ously. Then he knocked loudly at the 
door beside the windows. A troop of boys 
answered the knock with a headlong 
rush, 

“Oh! oh! it’s the flowers !— Daddy’s 
sent ’em! A boy’s brought ’em!”’ 

‘* The flowers have come !”’ 

‘* An’ the smile-axe !’’ 

‘*They’re red an’ pink an’ yellow —an’ 
they smell — my!”’ 

‘* Goody, goody — hooray !”’ 

In an instant little Scarecrow’s arms 
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were empty, and the rush back to the 
bright-lighted room had begun. Scare- 
crow plucked the sleeve of the rear boy 
boldly and whispered. 

“Say, wot’s de game?’ he asked, 
eagerly. ‘‘Wot’s dem letters in dere 
spell out?”’ 

‘“Why, don’t you know?’’ the little 
fellow exclaimed in astonishment. ‘‘ They 
spell ‘Welcome,’ because mother’s coming 
home tomorrow. Tomorrow morning — 
yes, siree! They’ve cured her at the 
hospital, and she’s coming home. We've 
got pieces to speak, and singing, and we’re 
going to drape the pictures with vines and 
flowers. I tell you there’s times when 
your mother comes home !”’ 

Little Scarecrow crept away in the 
darkness. Even the bright silver quarters 
clinked, unheard, in his pocket. He was 
thinking. 

There are ‘‘ times ’’ —I tell you !— when 
your mother comes home. That was what 
Scarecrow was thinking. 

Scarecrow’s mother was coming home, 
too, tomorrow. Had they ‘cured’’ her 
at that great, grim hospital for sick souls, 
over there? All at once Scarecrow remem- 
bered something. She was coming out 
weeks earlier, because of ‘‘ good behav- 
ior,’’ they said. Some one,had told him. 
Scarecrow was conscious suddenly of 
being proud of his mother! He had never 
been proud of her in his life before. 

‘* Dey’re goin’ to let her out sooner along 
o’ her behavin’ good,’’ be murmured, a 
little glow warming bis thin, brown 
cheeks. ‘‘ Oh, I say, mebbe ’’ — his voice 
quavered excitedly —‘‘ mebbe dey’se 
cured her!”’ 

But there would be no greens and 
flowers or ‘‘ Welcome ’’ on the wall. The 
utter contrast smote Scarecrow like a dull 
blow. He stopped in the street and sobbed 
in sudden compassion. There would be 
no vines, no flowers, no singing — no any- 
thing — when Scarecrow’s mother came 
home. That other mother would have 
them all. 

Then the silver coins clinked remind- 
ingly. They bore inspiration straight 
from the tattered pocket of despondent 
Searecrow to his brain, under the tattered 
cap. Fifty cents will ‘“‘carry’’ a great 
way sometimes, and it was Scarecrow’s 
trade to carry things. There were the 
odds and ends of greens and the half- 
wilted flowers that the florist let him 
have, cheap ; there were the buns and the 
sausages and the tea, and the bit of sugar 
and milk. He carried them all home to 
the attic in the dreary alley. All the way 
upstairs — flight after flight — Scarecrow 
whistled. Across the little dark hallway 
the invalid woman took up her needle 
again and smiled. 

‘‘ Maybe she ain’t comin’ home after 
all—then I don’t wonder he feels like 
whistlin’,’’ she thought. ‘It’s dreadful 
good to hear him again !”’ 

The little attic was swept and polished 
and decorated with the treasures from the 
florist’s. Scarecrow got up at the first ray 
of daylight to do it. And he set out his 
little feast on the tilting old table. Over 
the one little window he nailed a gigantic 
W that he had fashioned patiently out of 
shreds of green. It was crooked and 
queer, but it was a W, and it began the 
word welcome. He would explain — she 
would understand. 
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‘I wish’t I could remember de way de 
other letters went,’’ he thought, standing 
off and eyeing the solitary letter wistfully, 
‘** but I’ll tell her wot it stan’s fer an’ how 
as she’s welcome home again. An’ when 
she comes in de door [’ll set up an’ 
whistle, loud. Dat’ll be de singin’.’’ 

It was midway in the dull, wet morning 
when the mother of little Scarecrow came 
home. Sore-hearted and hopeless, with 
the brand of shame on her forehead, she 
dragged listlessly up the stairs, flight after 
flight. She had “been good ’”’ over on the 
Island, but now — ‘I say!” 

It was Scarecrow on the upper landing, 
nodding cheerfully. His little brown, lean, 
hungry face was elate with pride. 

‘* Yer come along in an’ look, will yer?’’ 
he cried, exultantly, hurrying her before 
him. ‘‘It stan’s fer ‘ Welcome,’ see? — 
it’s de first letter. I couldn’t spell de rest. 
An’ de flowers an’ vines an’ de vittles — 
dey all stan’s fer ‘ Welcome.’ ”’ 

Then the boy’s lips pursed into a whistle 
and the whole decorated little attic was 
filled with shril) music. 

A moment the mother gazed —for a 
moment she listened uncomprehendingly. 
Then, with understanding, arose some- 
thing sweet and warm in her calloused 
breast, and she caught little whistling 
Scarecrow into her arms. The music 
stopped when she kissed him. He could 
never remember to have been kissed be- 
fore, and the prophecy of better things 
was in the strange, warm touch on his 
lips. The faith of a little child and the 
love of a mother were born then, and the 
squalid little attic blossomed into a home. 
It would be easier to ‘“‘ be good”’ after 
that. — ANNIE HAMILTON j{DONNELL, in 
N. Y. Evangelist. 





NATURE’S FACE-WASHING 


The Earth had been so long at play 
She was all soiled with dust, 

Her nice green gown was sadjand gray, 
Her tresses badly mussed. 


Quoth Nature: “ To be so defiled 
Will bring us sore disgrace. 

I’ll bring a big wet cloud, my child, 
And wash your dusty face.”’ 


It rained and rained, a night and day, 
And rinsed the hills andjcreeks ; 
And yet it was but Nature’s;way 
To wash her daughter’s cheeks. 


The Earth began to squirm, and tried, 
At first, to dodge the water; 

But Nature held her tast, and cried, 
‘** Now, don’t be naughty, daughter!” 


So was the Earth made fresh and{neat, 
The dust all washed away. 

‘**T feel,” she said, ‘so clean and sweet! 
May I go out and play?” 


Her frock of green was new and clean, 
She romped with careless grace, 
And merry birds sang welcomejwords,— 
Because she washed her face! 
— CHARLES H. CRANDALL, in 


Sunday 
School Times. 





— Johnny, aged four, went into a near-b 
grocery and asked for a box of canary seed. 
“Is it ior your mother?” asked the grocer. 
** No, of course not,” replied the little tel- 
low. “ It’s tor the bird.” — Exchange. 


— Dick’s auutie had quite often bought 
him some tiny chocolate mice which he 
liked very much except for size. One da 
he sidled up to her coaxingly, and said, 
* Auntie, next time you buy chocolate 
mice, won’t you buy rats?”’— Youth's 
Companion. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson X 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1901. 
GENESIS 28: 10-22. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. 5S. N. 
JACOB AT BETHEL 
1 Preliminary 


l GOLDEN TEXT: Surely the Lord is in 
this place. — Gen. 28 : 16. 


2. DATE: B. C. 1760 (?). 


8. PLACE: Bethel, twelve miles north of Je- 
rusalem, according to Eusebius. lis site has 
been identified with the present Beitin (Arabic 
for Bethel), “a mass of ruins of three or four 
acres in extent, in a singularly bleak region.” 


4. CONNECTION: Jacob secures the blessing 
from Isaac by stratagem and falsehood. Esau’s 
exasperation, and purpose to kill Jacob after 
their father’s death ; the grief of Isaac and Re- 
bekah at Esau’s marriage with the daughters of 
Heth: and the dismissal of Jacob to go to 
Padan-Aram to get a wife from the daughters of 
Laban, and also to avert the danger of Esau’s 
wrath. 


56. HOME READINGS: Monday — Gen. 28: 
1-9. Tuesday — Gen, 28: 10-22. Wednesday — 
Gen. 27:6-17. Thursday — Gen. 27: 18-®. Friday 
— Gen. 27: 30-40. Saturday — Gen. 35: 1-15. Sun- 
day — isa. 41 : 8-14. 


il Introductory 


An exile from home, unattended, with 
no beast to ride on, with naught but his 
staff, Jacob turned his back on Beersheba 
and started on his lonely and perilous 
journey to far-off Haran. No pilgrim ever 
went forth poorer in aspect or richer in 
promise. Proceeding northward, he ar- 
rived one night on a spot where Abraham 
had formerly pitched his tent, and lay 
down to sleep, using a stone as his pillow. 
Fiis dream was a revelation. A ladder of 
light, reaching from earth to the gates of 
heaven, appeared to him, and on it bright 
angels, some deseending to earth on 
errands of ngescy as ‘‘ ministering spirits,’’ 
and others ascending to ‘‘ carry their re- 
ports to Him whose face they ever watch 
in dutiful service.’’ Above the ladder 
steed the covenant-keeping God — the 
(iod of Abraham and the God of Isaac — 
who renewed to him the ancient promise 
that he should inherit the land and rejoice 
in an innumerable seed, and that in him 
all the families of the earth should be 
blessed. Nor this only. The Lord gra- 
ciously bound Himself to be Jacob’s Guide 
and Guardian, to be with him in all the 
places of his coming pilgrimage, and to 
restore him in due time to the land of his 
inheritance. Awakened by the over- 
whelming sense of the Divine presence, 
Jacob looked about him. Surely the Lord 
was even here,in this barren, desolate 
place, and he had not realized it. Filled 
with fear and awe as he recalled the 
vision, he exclaimed, ‘‘ How dreadful is 
this place! This is none other but the 
house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven !’’ In the early dawn he took the 
stone on which his head had lain and set 
it up as a memorial pillar, and poured oil 
upon it, and uttered there his solemn vow 
that inasmuch as God would surely pro- 
tect and provide for him and bring him 
again to his father’s house in peace, his 
life should be dedicated to Him ; and this 
stone should be a hallowed Bethel, a 
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house of God ; and of all that the Lord 
should give to him, a tenth should be 
given back as a grateful offering. 


li Expository 


10. And Jacob went from Beersheba --- 
the home ot Isaac and Rebekah in the ex- 
treme south ot Palestine. When Abra- 
ham’s servant took this same journey, and 
on a similar errand, he had a numerous ret- 
inue and went forth laden with precious 
gitts. Jacob went alone — probably either 
to elude his brother’s wrath, or else to ap- 
pease his brother’s jealousy which might 
have been excited had he demanded suit- 
able attendance. Went towards Haran — 
in Mesopotamia, where Abraham spent five 
years after leaving Ur; where Nahor, his 
brother, settled, and Terah, his tather, died. 
The distance to Haran is estimated at 450 
miles. 


He was fleeing from home to escape the anger 
of a brotherto whom he had given great provo- 
cation. He bad tricked him out of the paternal 
blessing andthe double portion which was his 
due, and, Ly taking mean advantage of the dis- 
tress of a hungry man, had induced him to re- 
nounce his birthright in his favor. Back of his 
duplicity and meanness was his mother’s. This 
is the alleviation of his crime, that she had 
pushed him on. She had taught him the nobie 
artof cookery, and bow to bring its appeal at 
the right moment to both brother and father. 
She had taught him how to dissemble with his 
hands and with his voice. Indeed, this spirit of 
trickery, of overreaching at a bargain, of getting 
the better of people, seems to have tnhered in all 
Rebekah’s family. Labap was as keen at least 
as Jacob, and the wits of the two men were 
sharpened against each other, and needed to be. 
With wives and sheep at stake they cheated all 
they could. And when they parted, they asked 
the Lord to watch them, each for the other, as 
they had been used to watch for themselves, lest 
unfair advantage be taken. Rebekab was like 
her brother, aud Jacob was a fit desceadant of 
this line of sharpers. He was an excellent ex- 
ample of immediate, not intermittent, heredity 
(Monday Club Sermons). 


ll. Helighted upon a certain place — 
more exactly, “* he fell upon the place,’ the 
providential place, the place hencetorth to 
be hallowed as the place of revelation and 
conversion. Tarried there — overtaken 
by night, and too late to reach the town. 
Took of the stones of the place — a hard 
pillow, but Jacub was a hardy pilgrim in 
the prime ot life,and could put up with dis- 
comtort. It is not uncommon tor travelers 
in the East to sleep in the fields without 
shelter. Vhe real hardships in his lot in 
that night of solitude and visitation were 
not the stony pillows, but the “ stony 
griets”’ which weighed down his spirit — the 
peril trom which he had escaped, the uncer- 
tainty of his futnre, ete. 


Often from a pillow of stones come the bright- 
est visions of the soul. From weariness and 
pain and trouble arise the steps that lead to 
heaven. Stephen, when stoned by a mob, saw 
the heaven opened and Jesus on the right hand 
of God. Paul from a Roman prison saw his 
erown of righteousness. Life’s Pisgahs and 
mounts of transfiguration are built of the hard 
rocks of affliction and trial. This is finely ex- 
pressed in the hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee ”’ (Peloubet). 


12. A ladder —or flight of stairs. The 
strict meaning of the original, which occurs 
only here, is something piled up, or heaped 
up. It is quite possible that Jacob’s sur- 
roundings at nightfall, the view of moun- 
tain ranges or ledges, rising one above an- 
other on the horizon, and seeming at last to 
pierce the sky, may have suggested the 
style or torm of the vision. Angels of God 
ascending and descending — teaching a 
living and gracious intercourse between 
heaven and: earth ; the ministering spirits 
of God descending to execute His behests 
and ascending to report their services. Sin 
had sundered heaven from earth ; the lad- 
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aer testified of intercourse re-established, 
and is, theretore, a beautiful emblem of 
Him who came to open a new and living 
way from earth to heaven, by whom alon: 
we have access to the Father, through 
whom our prayers ascend and answers o! 
peace come down. 


To us the ladder is Christ, and tbat in two 
ways: Christ bridges over heaven and earth by 
the union of the bumanp with the divine, and by 
Him we have access to the Father; I say not 
that Jacob saw this; but it is so to us; the ladder 
to us is Christ. Again, to us the angels descend- 
ing are the intimations God gives us of His 
Spirit; the angels ascending are our prayers. 
Again, there is the voice speaking of fatherly 
protection, of hope, assurance totheend. This 
is made still clearer to us, for it is in Christ that 
we are made the sons of God. Therefore con- 
version is seeing God in Christ, the habit of 
prayer, and the filial feeling towards God (F. W. 
Robertson). 


18. The Lord stood above it — Jehovah 
above, Jacob beneath, the ladder and angels 
between. The Lord probably appeared in 
this vision in some visible form. I am the 
Lord God of Abraham, etc. — a revelation 
tuli of vonsolation and strength to Jacob, 
who knew well how taithtully and merci- 
fully God had dwelt with his great ancestor. 
Thy father — rally his grandfather. The 
term “ father ”’ is frequently used tor * pro- 
genitor.”’ The land whereon thy liest, 
etc. — The most solemn moment of Jacob's 
lite has now come, the moment when the 
God of his tathers confirms to him the cov- 
enant made with them ; addresses him, per- 
senally and unmistakably, as the one se- 
lected to possess and transmit the ancestral 
promises. No anger of Esau could now 
dispossess him. And thy seed. — Jacob 
was now about fifty years old. He was as 
yet unmarried. 


14. Not one ot the specific biessings 
promised to Abraham is omitted. Theland, 
and the innumerable seed, and the blessing 
to come to all tamilies of the earth through 
the promised séed, are all included in the 
covenant with Jacob. 


Westward, eastward, northward, and south- 
ward are they to break forth. This expression 
points to the world-wide universality of the 
kingdom of the seed of Abraham, when it shall 
become the fifth monarchy, that shall subdue 
all that went before and endure forever. This 
transcends the destiny of the natural seed of 
Abrabam (Murphy). 


15. Iam with thee. — How gracious and 
how comforting must this special promise 
of protection and guidance and ot a sure 
return have sounded to this forlorn and de- 
pressed wanderer! 


Why should we not, as the spiritual seed of 
Jacob, catch a gleam of refreshing light from 
this assurance as we pass along? If God will be 
with us, if He will keep us in all places and cir- 
cumstances, if He will never leave nor for- 
sake us, and if He will bring us at last to our 
promised land of rest, then may we go on our 
way with confidence and joy. Whomever we 
may leave, or whatever we may lose, still we 
part not from our best Friend, nor are we de- 
prived of our most valuable portion. We can- 








Impaired Digestion 


May nor be all that is meant by dyspepsia 
now, but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nerv- 
ous headache, sourness of the stomach, and 
disagreeable belching may not be very bad 
now, but they will be if the stomach is 
suffered to grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease 
that the tendency to it should be given 
early attention, This is completely over 
come by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens thewhole digestive system 
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not be lonely, if God be with us. We cannot 
want, if He provides for us. We cannot err, if 
Hie guides us. We cannot perish, if He pre- 
serves us. And all this He will do for those who 
put their trust in Him (Bush). 


i6. Surely the Lord is in this place. — 
Surprise and awe are uppermost in Jacob’s 
mind, as he waked in the night stillness 
and lifted his head trom his stony pillow. 
It filled him with wonder that God should 
really be here in this lonely, uninviting 
spot. The teeling of loneliness and bleak- 
ness, combined with a conviction of wrong- 
doing, may have intensified his tear, as he 
lay down, that God had forsaken him and 
wight banish him. But this vision dissi- 
pated the fear. And I knew it not, — 
There was no sign of His special presence 
when Jacob lay down to sleep ; and he had 
not realized that the invisible but omni- 
present God could be so near to him. 


We, too, are prone to limit our sense of God’s 
presence too mucb to sacred places and to sacred 
seasons —the houses where we worship, the 
table where we celebrate our Saviour’s death, 
the Lord’s day, or the night of sorrow. God is 
in these places and at these times; but it is only 
that our closed eyes are opened then to see the 
spiritual presences which are around us all the 
while. And it is only as we grow to be wiser, to 
live more with Him and for Him, that we come 
to the comprehension of the sweet and awe-fal 
fact that God is in every place and at every 
time ; that we may speak to Him and listen to 
His voice when we will; that we may stretch 
out our hands and touch Him in every bour of 
fulness or of need (Monday Club Sermons). 


17. How dreadful is this place — the 
natural tearand trembling ot one who sud- 
denly realizes that he is in “* the secret place 
ot the Most High.” House of God — His 
temple, or place of special manifestation. 
Gate of heaven — suggested by the ladder. 
So vivid had been the vision, that this stony 
pasture seemed the one favored spot of in- 
tercourse and connection between heaven 
and earth, the veil upon which had been 
drawn aside for one brief moment. 


Whothat has come to any spiritual experi- 
ence bas not, somewhere along the way, his 
BetLel — the place where the God of his fathers, 
towhom he had been taught to pray, first be- 
came to him a living and a present God, where 
first the voice divine penetrated his dull hear- 
ing and reached bis soul? It may not have 
been in fact the beginning of a higher and a 
better life, as indeed it seems not to bave been 
in this case — that came later in the life of Jacob 
— but it was an impression from which he could 
not free himself, and which reasserted itself in 
his experience from time to time all through 
his later life ; a house of God somewhere along 
his traveled way, into which his feet had led 
him and which he felt to be a very gate of 
heaven; a place to be remembered (Monday 
Club Sermons). 


1s. Set it up for a pillar — a visible me- 
morial of this night of visitation and cove- 
nant. Poured oil — thereby consecrating it 
as something sacred and hallowed. 


It has been thought by many that this act of 
Jacob, in setting up a stone to mark a sacred 
spot, was the origin of cromlechs and all sacred 
stones. Certainly we find in later ages the cus- 
tom of having stones, and those, too, anointed 
with oil, as objects of idolatrous worship. 
Clement Alexandrinus speaks of “ worshiping 
every oily stone,’ and Arnobius in like manner 
refers to the “ worshiping of a stone smeared 
with oil as though there were in it a present 
power ” (Speaker’s Commentary). 


19. Bethel — meaning ‘* house of God,” 
a name that the district had borne in Abra- 
ham’s time (Gen. 12:8). That city was 
called Luz.— Bethel was in the open coun- 
try. The name of the Canaanite city near 
it, but really distinct trom it, was Luz 
almond or hazel). Thus in Josh. 16: 1,2 
we find mentioned the city of Luz and the 
consecrated “‘ place’? near to it. Later, 
when the tribe ot Ephraim took the city of 
Luz, they gave to it the name of Bethel, 
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and from that time the name of Luz disap. 
pears (Judg. 1 : 22-26). 


20. Jacob vowed a vow — the first re- 
corded voluntary engagement on the part 
ot man with God. If God will be with 
me, — Commentators very generally agree 
that these words imply no doubt or contin- 
gency, nor anything conditional or merce- 
nary; rather they express a grateful accept- 
ance of the promise: ‘ Seeing that God 
will be with me,” etc. Bread, raiment — 
the mere necessaries of life. Jacob is mod- 
erate in his expectations. 


Here, then, Jacob appears to take a step in ad- 
vance of his predecessors. Hitherto God had 
taken the initiative in every promise. Abra- 
ham had responded to the call of God, walked 
before Him, entered into communion with 
Him, made intercession with Him,and given 
up his only son to Him at Hisdemand. Inall 
this there is an acceptance on the part of the 
creature of the supremacy of the merciful 
Creator. But now the spirit of adoption prompts 
Jacob to a spontaneous movement towards God. 
This is no ordinary vow, referring to some spe- 
cial or occasional retolve. It is the grand and 
solemn expression of the soul's free, full and 
perpetual acceptance of the Lord to be its God. 
This is the most frank and open utterance of 
new-born spiritual liberty from the heart of 
man that bas yet appeared in the divine Record 
(Murphy). 

21,22. Then shall the Lord be my God 
—a solemn renunciation of the prevalent 
idolatries, and a deliberate, purpose to 
cleave to God alone. This stone shall be 
God's house --the place where His honor 
shall dwell. A tenth will I surely give to 
thee. — Abraham had given a tithe of the 
spoils of war to Melchizedek, because he 
was ‘a priest of the Most High God ;”’ and 
Jacob now institutes a regular custom of 
giving a tenth to God, which goes to prove 
that the paying of tithes preceded the law 
ot Moses. If Christianity is content with 
less, it must have lowered the standard. 


Ten is the whole; a tenth is a share of the 
whole. The Lord of all receives one share as an 
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acknowledgment of His sovereign right to all. 
Thus Jacob opens bis heart, his home, and his 
treasure to God (Murphy). 


V_ Illustrative 


l. 
‘* Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 

But we build the ladder by which we rise, 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by 

round.” 

2. There is clear evidence that Jacob was 
now a child of God. He takes God to be his 
God in covenant, with whom he will live. 
He goes out in reliance upon the divine 
promise, and yields himself to the divine 
control, rendering to God the homage ot a 
loving and grateful heart. But what a 
progress thereis between Bethel and Peniel ! 
Grace reigns within him, but not without a 
conflict. The powers and tendencies of evil 
are stil! at work. He yields too readily to 
their urgent solicitations. Still, grace and 
the principles of the renewed man gaina 
stronger hold, and become more and more 
controlling. Under the loving but faithtul 
discipline of God, he is gaining in his faith, 
until, in the great crisis of his life — Maha- 
naim and Peniel — and the new revelation 
then given to him, it receives a large and 
sudden increase. He is thenceforward 
trusting, serene and established, and passes 
into the quiet life of the triumphant be- 
liever (Gosman). 


3. The following is the sermon-plan of 


an old Methodist preacher on Jacob’s Lad- 
der: 1. Length— reached to heaven. 2. 
Strength — strong enough to bear the weight 
ot the world it they would goup. Devils 
and infidels tried to push it down, but they 
never could stir it yet. 3. Its breadth — 
enough tor all to go together, with no 
crowding or pushing. 4. The way to get 
to it: a. Inquire; b. Begin at the bottom ; 
c. Take a step every day; d. Do not lug the 
world on your back, it is too heavy ; e. 
Keep the eye fixed on the hill; /. Do not 
pick at others as you goup; g. Do not fall 
asleep on the top ; A. Stick fast, or you will 
be blown off with the wind of temptations ; 
i. Some have been moping about tor years 
and never got a step yet. 
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Mellin’s Food does not 
overtax the infant’s stom- 
ach with insoluble, indi- 
gestible or unsuitable ma- 


terial. 


Mellin’s Food is 


nourishing and comforting. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


REV. W. N. RICHARDSON. 


OUNG people must have society. 

We are so constituted that we 

cannot make life a success without it. 

But the choice of our society and the 

character of our associates is a matter of 
grave importance. 

Good society is not only educating in its 
influence, but it is also refining in the 
truest sense of the word. It is the most 
available and successful means of culture. 
It is in society that we find most oppor- 
tunity, outside the family circle, for 
‘‘rubbing off the rough corners”’ of our 
individuality. Persons whose sole society 
is at home have more and better oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of character 
than can be found anywhere else; but 
every family that lives wholly within 
itself finds that there is a constant tend- 
ency to intensify peculiarities of tempera- 
ment. 

Young people’s societies‘ are valuable, 
and may be made very helpful in the 
development of character and the build- 
ing up of a noble manhood and woman- 
hood. Societies for the young people 
within the pale of the church are unques- 
tionably the best; but these should be 
tempered with wisdom and seasoned with 
grace lest the bounding vitality and 
sprightliness of the young lead them be- 
yond the proprieties of life. 

‘“Young America’’ today is full of 
snap, fire and enthusiasm, We would 
not have less, but more, of this. The 
work of life demands it. It is very im- 
portant tod get on the right track at the 
start-and ‘‘stick.’’ Then off with the 
brakes, on with the steam, feed the 
engine, let the machine run, only be sure 
that He who knows all the way, and sees 
the end from the beginning, has His hand 
on the throttle. 

The spitit of independence that prevails 
in our country today may become a dan- 
gerous factor in the development of indi- 
vidual and -mational lite. We must be 
very careful not to abuse our liberties 
and trail the‘ banner of the free ”’ in the 
dust. 7 

Young people of this age stand on van- 
tage-ground far above those who have 
lived in the past. For thousands of years 
the world has been traveling up to a 
higher standard of intellectual, social, 
moral and religious attainments, and the 
young people of today enter into the la- 
bors of the past generations. The vast 
accumulations of thought, of moral power, 
and the wealth of the world are coming 
into the hands of the young to receive 
their impress and then be passed over to 
the genérations following. What that 
impress shall be is a matter of very great 
importance, not only to those who may 
come after us, but also to the young 
people of today. We are daily making 
sharacter, and character decides des- 
tiny. 

Young people should remember that 
quality in life is vastly more important 
than quantity. It is left-for the young 
people to say whether the vast treasures 
bequeathed to them by the fathers shall 
wane in their hands, and the fires go out 
on our altars, and the world take a atride 
backwards, or whether they shall so util- 
ize these forces as to give the church and 
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the world a new and grander uplift. 
The attitude which our young people 
take with regard to the church and the 
civil and humane institutions of our 
times will decide what their lives shall do 
for the world, and what their destiny will 
be. No young man can afford to be a 
cipher in this world of such grand op- 
portunities for the development of char- 
acter and the building of a noble mapn- 
hood. 

God has put within the reach of our 
most indigent young people the means by 
which they can lift themselves to a 
higher plane of living, make the world 
better, become a blessing to humanity, in- 
crease the glory of Christ’s kingdom, and 
write their names high in the archives of 
church and state. 

Young people who would make the 
most of life should identify themselves 
with all the progressive and forward 
movements of the day, and help in every 
good work. ‘ Up, quit you like men; 
be strong! ”’ 


Waltham, Mass. 





W. F. M. S. Notes 


— Miss Grace Stephens is resting at the 
Missionary Home at Old Orchard, Me., with 
Mrs. William Butler. Sooboonagam is 
in New York with Miss Sparkes, our 
former missionary at Bareilly. 


— Bristol, R. I., has the honor of hav- 
ing the first couipany ot Standard Bearers 
inthe New England Southern Conference. 
Forty-one members are enlisted to help to 
send out Miss Miranda Croucher. 


—— Miss Decker writes trom Chungking, 
West China, that twenty-four of the girls 
who had been in the school before the Boxer 
troubles returned this year. Miss Collier, 
ot this Branch, is working in this station 
while she awaits consular permission to re- 
turn to Chentu. 


— In an interesting letter trom Morada- 
bad, Miss Ruddick writes: ‘‘ We are to en- 
tertain Vonterence this year, and plans are 
already being made to find places for all 
the people. These dear people feel very 
much the loss of Bishop Parker. It seemed 
fitting that he should go when so many 
who knew and loved him were near 
him.” 


— At the bigoted shrine city, Muttra, In- 
dia, our school is gaining in numbers each 
year. The rains had come at the last ad- 
vices, and with the showers the fear of 
tamine in that section is relieved. 


— Miss Stearns is studying the lan- 
guage zealously in spite of full hours of 
teaching and the mercury at 106 degrses at 
Lucknow. 


— From West China: We know.very 
little ot the real situation here, and as all is 
quiet and the people seem very friendly, 
we have no reason for tear. It has been a 
trying year in many respects, but I believe 
it has not beenspent in vain. We have had 
the consciousness of God’s hand leading, 
and knew He would not err, 89 have been 
content. It is such a strength to know that 
SO many dear, consecrated women in the 
home land are praying for us.”’ 


— The transportation committee has 
arranged for reduced rates to the New Eng- 
land Branch annual meeting at Portland. 
Full particulars will be given later. 


— A most successful Young People’s 
Convention has just been held in the city of 
Puebla, Mexico, with an attendance ot over 
six hundred trom several different mis- 
sions. This in the place where, twenty- 
eight years ago, the missionaries were 
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warned that they would imperil their liy os 
it they ventured to hold a service in th.» 
“City of the Angels.’”’” Now the meetings 
are crowded with interested citizens, w)},, 
listen to the addresses of the delegat«s 
with earnest attention. 


— Miss Hewett,in her report of work 
in Montevideo, says: “‘There is a genera! 
turning toward the school on the part » 
the better-class Spaniard families of the 
Roman Catholic taith such as has not been 
known in the previous history of the insti- 
tution, both for placing young ladies here 
as boarding pupils and day pupils. It is 
the moment we have worked and praye: 
tor.”’ 


— The widespread nature of the won- 
dertul revival in Japan is becoming more 
and more manifest. The movement is 
spreading over the entire empire. Bishop 
Moore, now in Japan, writes most enthusi- 
astically of this blessed quickening attend- 
ant upon the Twentieth Century Move. 
ment. 


— Company I of the Croucher Standard 
Bearers is planning to send a box out to 
the Pekin School girls this fall, and wil! 
soon hold a sale to raise funds for this ob- 
ject. The daughter of the pastor was the 
first one in this company. Two dozen 
badges are showing colors in this society. 


—— Miss Moore, in Mexico, is making 
fine progress in the work. She has Sab- 
bath-school lessons in Spanish, and is pre- 
paring the League lessons tor all the 
Leagues of Mexico. 


— From Cawnpore, India, Mrs. Worth- 
ington writes: ‘ As I look at my group of 
happy, healthy, intelligent, bright, tidy 
girls, and try to picture them as they would 
have been had they remained in their 
heathen homes, a great feeling of joy and 
gratitude comes to me that I have been 
permitted tu help in this work; and could 
the good friends who help them mark the 
same difference, they would be glad they 
were led by the Lord to stretch out the 
helping hand. We have our naughty ones, 
but I am thankful to say none are very 
naughty.” 

—— The text-book for next year’s study 
is to be ready trom the Macmillan press 
early in September. We are very grateful 
that so many are planning to join this 
course of United Study. Miss Hodgkins 


_ has made the story of the early missions ot 


the church a most fascinating one. Our stu- 
dents will find “‘An Introduction to the 
Study of Missions” just the book they 
want for their study classes. As this 
course has been approved by the Reterence 
Committee, there will be trequent helps 
published bearing on the current lessons 
in the Friend and in this column. 


—Mrs. Emma N. Lacy writes from 
Foochow: ** Misses Bonafield and Trimble, 
accompanied by two of our former schoo!l- 
girls, leave for America this week. The 


- girls will enter schools in America to bet- 


ter fit them tor work, when they are ready 
to return toChina. Another flood has just 
swept over Foochow, doing much damage, 
but we learn that there is less plague since 
the flood. For this we are thankful, tor 
the people have been dying by the thou- 
sands. Poor, poor China!” 

— Miss Cushman has many calls for 
the Standard Bearers’ leatlets. Those on 
Miss Croucher, Miss Kneeland, Miss Har- 
vey, and the second one about Miss Efitie 
Young are now ready and may be had free 
(but enclose postage, please) from Newton 
until Sept. 1, when they may be obtained 
from the Depot of Supplies, 36 Bromfield 
St., Boston. 


—— Beautiful banners were hung over 
the. pulpit where the North China Con- 
ference held its session, with the names ot 
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the martyred preachers and members, and 
the inspiration from their faithfulness will 
lead on the hosts to victory instead of defeat, 
as the wicked foes had planned. 





Luncheon En Route 


HEN preparing the luncheon box 
\ for a journey, the sandwiches 
should be daintily made of very thin bread, 
from which the crust has been removed, 
buttered and spread with potted chicken, 
minced ham, or cream cheese. Each sand- 
wich should be wrapped by itself in 
waxed paper. A cucumber sandwich is 
made in this way: The cucumbers, deli- 
cately sliced, are left for several hours in 
French dressing, made of vinegar, olive 
oil,and salt. They are then placed be- 
tween thin bread and butter. Lettuce 
sandwiches are made in the same manner, 
except that the lettuce leaves need a may- 
onnaise dressing. Cake should be cut in 
small squares and packed by itself; fruit 
caretully wrapped should be warried in a 
separate box. The juice of three or four 
lemons, in a bottle, and sugar in a tightly 
closed box, will enable one to make a glass 
of retreshing lemonade in a moment, and 
ice may usually be obtained from the por- 
ter on a drawing-room car. Untfermented 
grape juice, which comes in small bottles, 
is very refreshing on a journey. Tea or 
cottee brought trom home may be iced 
when wanted, and either is betier than too 
much water as a beverage when traveling. 
The beaten biscuits familiar to Southern- 
ers are excellent additions to a picnic or 
traveling luncheon, but in their perfection 
they are seldom found north of Maryland. 
The Parker House rolls, famous through 
New England, are almost as satisfactory. 
What one does not want on a journey is an 
unappetizing, carelessly prepared meal, 
which a starving man or woman might 
accept with gratitude, but which does not 
tempt the palate of the ordinary well-ted 
person. — Christian Intelligencer. 





A Revived Christianity 


Tis a Christian revival that will come, 
and by a Christian revival I venture 
to say I mean the symbol of supreme 
union of men and nations in the ideas and 
in the person of Christ. They are as allusive 
and attractive now as they were in Galilee. 
The nineteenth-century churches and 
powers have tried to obscure and exploit 
them ; the twentieth century will probably 
take them as the law of lite and of social 
organization. ‘“‘One is your Father, even 
God, and all ye are brethren; One is your 
Master, even Christ.”” I may be speaking 
to some agnostic tonight, I may be speaking 
to some unbeliever; I want you to tell me 
the truth that is going to make the twen- 
tieth century good that can compare with 
this one: ‘‘One is your Father, even God, 
and all ye are brethren ; one is your Master, 
even Christ.” I believe that that truth, 
breaking away from the misrepresentations 
of it, is to produce a great epoch in the his- 
tory of the world. There’ will be great 
books written, there will be jgreat poems 
composed, there will be great music 
sung and rendered, there will be great pic- 
tures painted, there will be great move- 
ments, because the world has caught the 
truth that one is its Father, even God, and 
all men are brethren. There will be great 
politics — movements, not of the present 
party and factional kind, but great politics, 
nations moving towards great ends under 
that master-thought that One is the Master 
of nations, even Christ. 

I am persuaded there will be great saints. 
The saints of the past are as nothing to the 
saints thatare to be; the saints of humanity, 
which is also divine; the saints that are not 
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weak and mawkish, purchasing their saint- 
hood by the sacrifice of manhood and 
womanhood ; the saints who are not abste- 
mious or weak, commending the heavens 
by the laceration of this exquisite human 
body that God has made, But saints of the 
broad, manly type; saints that are women 
in the fulness ot their womanhood, saints 
that are like children grown into the full 
intelligence, and strong with the sinew and 
the muscle of manhood saints — blessed 
and beautiful word! — these shall be the 
saints of the twentieth century. They will 
govern a State, they will lead our industrial 
forces, they will be the great captains ot 
industry, they will be the bankers, the law- 
yers, the doctors, of our time. Some of 
them shall speak from pulpits, some of 
them shall write books; but there shall be 
one note in all that is said and in all that is 
done — One is your Father, even God, and 
all ye are brethren; One is your Master, 
even Christ, and the law of Christ shall 
govern the world.— Dr. R. F. Horton. 
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Certainly ++ Eddyites ”’ 
CORRESPONDENT of Zron’s HER- 
ALD suggests that Christian Scien- 


tists should be dubbed “* Eddyites.” The 
suggestion seems to us a just one, for this 
appellation is probably more completely 
descriptive of the followers of this cult than 
any other that could be tound. Perhaps 
nothing distinguishes the disciples of Mrs. 
Eddy more than their blind devotion to her 
personality and credulous acceptance of 
her befogged idiosyncratic utterances. Her 


strong individuality dominates their whole 
system. It is ce:tainly anomalous to call 
Mrs. Eddy’s adherents Christian Scientists, 
when the principles which they profess are, 
as has often been said, neither Christian nor 
scientific. — Examiner. 





I hold that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen ; 
That when we climb to heaven, ’tis on 
the rounds 
Of love to men. 
— Alice Cary. 








To Introduce Quickly 
Into a Million Families 


THE SATURDAY 
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(Founded by Benjamin Franklin, 1728) 
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on receipt of only 


Cents 
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Politics — Business 
The unrivalled success of THE Post in 
handling questions of national import is due 
chiefly to the fact that its contributors are the 
men who mould the peer of the nation, and 
who stand at the head of our greatest and most 
successful business enterprises. Such men as: 


HONORABLE GROVER CLEVELAND 
SENATOR ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 
HONORABLE THOMAS B. REED 
SECRETARY LYMAN J. GAGE 
POSTMASTER-G: 

CHARLES EMORY SMITH 
PRESIDENT LOUBET, of France 
RIGHT HONORABLE JAMES BRYCE, M. P. 
SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 
THOMAS W. LAWSON, Boston Banker 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB, Am. Steel Corpor’n 
CHARLES R. FLINT, Am, Rubber Co. 
8. R. CALLAWAY, Pres. Am. Loc. Co. 
HONORABLE JAMES H. ECKELS; Banker 
ROBERT C. OGDEN (Wanamaker'’s) 
JAMES J. HILL, Pres. N. P. R. R. 
CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, Am. Line S. S. Co. 
HARLOW N. HIGINBOTHAM 

Of Marshall Field & Co. 


The End of the Deal, by Will Payne. A 
story of love and business which vibrates 
between the Chicago wheat pit and an old 
broker’s pretty daughter. 

A Most Lamentable Comedy, by William 
Allen White. A four-part novel dealing with 
the game of politics in Kansas. 


The Fire-Fighters, by H. E. Hambten. 
An exciting series of stories of the life of the 
old volunt firemen who ran with the ma- 
chine before the war. 


Tales of Old Turley, by Max Adeler. 
Six new stories by the author of ‘‘ Out of the 
Hurly-Burly '’—the first humorous work he 
has done for twenty-five years. A country 
town just before the war is the scene. 


The Diary of a Harvard Professor, by 
C. M. Flandrau. A new series of deliciously 
clever little tales in which the author of 
The Diary of a Harvard Freshman views 
college life through the spectacles of Pro- 
fessor Fleetwood. 
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Under His Wings 


During the past vacation season Many 
jubilant, happy-hearted, hopeful people 
have lost their lives—some in railroad 
disasters, some by drowning, others by 
the lightning’s swift stroke, and others by 
the sudden attack of disease. Travel by 
land or water, in any kind of conveyance, 
has its dangers. Perils, sometimes appar- 
ent but oftener unseen, surround every life. 
What of it? Should this fact overshadow 
us with gloom? Never! Live so loyally 
for Christ that you are ever conscious of 
being under the wings of Jehovah. Then 
rest, and work, and laugh. Let Him fill 
your soul with sunshine. Shed it upon 
other lives. Be a blessing, and thus shall 
you be blessed. Perfect security is theirs 
who abide in Him; they need fear no 
harm on ocean or on shore. 


God’s World 


A journey across our continent, travers- 
ing all the territory lying between the 
Atlantie and the Pacific, must give one a 
Jarger conception of our vast domain than 
could otherwise be gained. ‘These wide- 
stretching plains, these immense fields of 
ripening or harvested grain, these fruit- 
ladened orchards covering broad valleys 
and crowning distant hilltops, vast forests 
primeval not yet trodden by civilized foot, 
and. giant ranges of massive, majestic 
mountains, snow-capped and sun-bright- 
ened—these are all but hints of the 
immensity they represent. Constantly in 
rugged regions there came to mie the con- 
viction —the mountains are His; He 
made them. Only He could lift such 
huge rocky- masses into the sky and keep 
them there through the ages. God makes 
a fresh new morning for each new day. 
Did you eyer see Him making one’ It is 
a splendid sight. All of life’s mornings 


jare His; the. noondays are His, and the 


gorgeous evenings. This is God’s world, 
and He is my Father. Rejoice, Epworth- 
ian, in these glorious facts! 


The “Oh, My!” Point 


Tourists into the Yosemite by the Big 
Oak Flat route, after passing some of the 
richest gold mines in the world and riding 
through the Dead Giant, the stump of a 
monstrous redwood tree some thirty-five 
feet in diameter, and seeing many other 
mighty monarchs of the forest, suddenly 
turn a corner where all at once many of 
the wonders of the valley burst upon the 
vison. The almost universal exclama- 
tion of travelers is, ‘‘Oh, my!’’ Hence 
the name. To the clear-eyed soul there 
are frequent spirit-views of God’s provi- 
dence and love, immeasurably more splen- 
dii than any scenes in the natural world. 
Young Christian, remember that there 
are surprises in God’s plan for you. There 
will be quick turns in your pathway and 
sudden bursts of glory such as you have 
never imagined, provided you walk all 
the way with Christ. Whether He leads 
you through the deep valley, up the 
slopes, through tangled woods, or over the 
lofty peaks of life, it matters not. He will 
open to your sight scenes of surpassing 


loveliness. Keep close to Him! He 
journeys through a marvelous region. 
Your spiritual eyes will be opened to 
behold its beauties and grandeurs. 


The Fallen Tree 


In Arizona, not long since, was found a 
remarkable natural bridge. It spans a 
deep canyon some forty-five feet in width. 
Scientific investigation has concluded that 
it is a fallen tree which must have gone 
down ages ago in some fierce storm. 
Through various stages of transformation 
it has passed until now it lies there one 
vast trunk of solid agate. Broken off in 
the vigor of its youth, it must have seemed 
like a failure. Was it? Certainly it now 
serves an excellent purpose. Dead, it is 
worth immensely more than if alive. 
Does it not render a much greater service 
by bridging this chasm for countless 
human feet to tread than it could render 
by towering loftily in the air? As with 
this tree, so with men. They are of little 
use until they are dead — not in a natural, 
but in a spiritual sense. It is only when 
we actually die to ain, are crucified with 
Christ, that we experience in our lives the 
power of His resurrection. Would you 
know how to live the sublimest life, Ep- 
worth Leaguer? Learn how to die — with 
St. Paul how to ‘die daily.’’ Christ’s 
cross is the centre of His influence over 
men. The cross on which you are slain 
will be your centre. 


Heart Touching Heart 


A lady was trying to coax a street gamin 
to attend Sunday-sehool. ‘ There will 
be beautiful singing there,’ she said; but 
this remark apparently made no impres- 
sion. ‘‘ You shall have papers with bright 
pictures ;’’ yet he was unmoved. ‘ Some 
one will tell you nice stories ;”’ still he 
seemed indifferent. But suddenly look- 
ing up into the lady’s face, the little waif 
asked, ‘‘ Will you be there?” ‘ Yes,’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ Then I want to go.” 
This good woman’s kind and loving heart 
touched the heart of this unfortunate 
child. It is personal contact that is need- 
ed most of all in our efforts to bless our 
fellows. At this point the institutional 
church is winning glorious victories. All 
our League chapters need to plan for more 
work that brings personal effort into 
greater prominence. 


Re-making Broken Promises 


‘* You said you would not go out of the 
yard, and I trusted you; but you have 
broken your promise.’’ Thus spoke 
grandmother to little Johnny. He was 
caught, and scarcely knew what to do, 
when suddenly a bright thought came to 
his rescue. ‘‘ Never mind if ’tis broke, 
grandmother,” consolingly spoke the cul- 
prit. ‘‘ I can make another just as good.” 
Yes, and break it just as easily — might 
have been the response. There is scarcely 
anything more discouraging to the faith- 
ful pastor than this general inclination to 
treat lightly one’s personal pledges. If 
people in the church and out would only 
keep their sacred promises and place reli- 


ability among their cardina) virtues, it 
would give Christian work a stability and 
progress not now- enjoyed. 


Filling Her Place 


She lives in a Colorado mining town. 
Thir writer learned from her own testi- 
mony how strangely she has been led. 
When only three days old her mothe: 
diei. There was no one to take this in- 
fant except a Roman Catholic family. 
Years passed. The babe grew to girlhood 
and became a devout Catholic. Her fos- 
ter parents died, and she was left to make 
her own way in the world. Having 
learned that she was an adopted child, 
she began to yearn in her loneliness for 
her own people. She wrote to a brother 
who was preparing for the Methodist min- 
istry. This led to further correspondence 
and her return to her own family. Many 
warnings had been given her against the 
Protestants, and naturally she fortified 
herself against every effort to win her 
away from the true(?) church. But one 
day at ‘ vonfessional’’ she noticed the 
odor of liquor in the priest’s breath. This 
disgusted her, and she determined not to 
go to ** confession’’ again. Gradually she 
yielded to the Holy Spirit’s influence, and 
her friends told me that she was a beauti- 
ful Christian, really the main support of 
the little Methodist Church in that town. 
She is recording steward, leads the sing- 
ing in church and Sabbath-school, teaches 
a class, conducts prayer-meeting, directs 
the League, and has won a number of 
souls to Christ by personal influence. For 
her aged father, a crippled brother, and 
another brother, she makes a cheery, com- 
fortable home. Her sphere seems like a 
very limited one in that dull region ; but, 
contented, bright and cheerful, she lov- 
ingly performs her duily tasks ‘in His 
name.’’ After all, we have seldom meta 
more lovely character. She is filling her 
place most admirably. Is not this the 
truest possible success? Is it not the 
sweetest joy ? 


Pokeberry Ink 


A lad having been away at school spent 
a part of his summer vacation in his 
country home gathering material for an 
essay. As thoughts were suggested he 
wrote them down with the juice of the 
pokeberry. Upon returning to school he 
found he had left his notes at home. It 
mattered little, for he would not need 
them untii the winter vacation. Again 
he is spending a week on the farm. He is 
now ready for those thoughts gathered dur- 
ing the summer and preserved in poke- 
berry juice. To his amazement he finds, 
not his valuable, carefully written notes, 
but in their stead pages almost blank. A 
few unintelligible tracings are left, and 
that is all. The sun had been at work 
and absorbed the poor ink, and _ his 
thoughts had vanished. The boy recalled 
the’pretty color of his ink and how easily 
it wrote, but time proved its lack of stay- 
ing power. His father, entering the son’s 
room and learning of his dilemma, said 
tohm: ‘“ My boy, let this teach you one 
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life’s most needed lessons — always 
write with fadeless ink.’’ The garnered 
thoughts were gone, but the lesson gath- 
ered out of that experience was of per- 
manent value to him. He became well 
educated and exerted a most potent in- 
uence for society’s good in after years. 
\hen asked the secret of his influential 
life, he replied: ‘* I speak and write only 
that which I wish to have remembered 
aud perpetuated ; and I have learned that 
uly fadeless, indelible ink is made of 
equal parts of kindness, truth and love.” 


insipid Lives 


These are such as make no real sacri- 
(ices for the higher good of their fellow- 
beings. An illustrated paper once con- 
tained a picture entitled, ‘‘ Satisfaction.’’ 
A pretty society girl is sitting in an easy- 
chair. Her countenance wears a far-away 
look. A girl friend, equally pretty, re- 
clines on one of the arms of her chair. 
They are conversing. Arabella says, 
“ Yes, I feel quite saintly these days.’’ 
Marilla queries, ‘‘ What is the reason ? ”’ 
The other answers: ‘‘ Oh, I haven’t got- 
ten over the feeling yet that I had when I 
went to the charity ball and enjoyed my- 
self so much for the benefit of the poor.’’ 
What a superficial idea of usefulness is 
that which enjoys doing good only through 
some personal indulgence. There is no 
depth of blessedness save in self-denial. 


“ The struggle that’s only tor selt 
No joy among angels may wake ; 
But the brightest of crowns will be given 
To those who have suffered and striven 
For somebody’s sake.” 


Brothers All 


The real charm of great Christian gath- 
erings is the keen sense of spirit-fellow- 
ship. Acres of Methodists are assembled 
in one vast hall. They believe the same 
eternal truths, have similar precious 
heart experiences, cherish the same mem- 
ories of denominational triumphs, are 
stirred by the same holy ambitions, sing 
the same rousing hymns, and look for- 
ward to the same home beyond the stars. 
What if some do live in the sunny 
South, and some in the hardier climate 
of Canada, and others in all the space 
between? These superficial distinctions 
of different latitudes do not count for 
much, The ties that bind us together 
in one dear, divine brotherhood are much 
deeper than the lines that tend to sepa- 
rate. No one cun doubt that it is thorough- 
ly Christian for all American Methodists 
to pass charitable judgment upon one an- 
other’s faults, sympathize with one 
another in every sorrow, rejoice in one 
another’s successes, prize one another’s 
virtues, and strive to aid one another in 
acbieving noblest characters, thereby 
uniting all into one invincible host for 
the conquest of this continent for Christ. 
‘hat this beautiful spirit does animate 
the Epworth League in all parts of our 
Lrvad land cannot be doubted by those 
who have come closest to its real heart. 


Oratory 


Some old Roman has said: ‘‘The 
vreat orator is a good man who can speak 
vell.”” There are those who contend that 
oratory is declining, that the time is com- 
ing when people will take no interest in 
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public speaking, but will be content with 
reading alone. This cannot be. Oratory 
is among the greatest of the arts, and the 
arts have a permanent mission to the 
race. While only a few Epworthians 
will probably be recognized as great ora- 
tors, yet every young man-and young 
woman should aspire to such a measure of 
goodness and such proficiency in speaking 
as will enable them to address audiences 
to their intellectual, moral and spiritual 
profit. 


Look and Climb 


God’s perpetual message to us all is: 
‘*Come up higher.’’ Not merely to em- 
inence, for that is the goal of the small ; 
but to excellence, which is the only 
worthy summit. As we climb, however, 
God wants us to look. He does not wish 
us to make one grand rush for the top, 
for this means failure. Step by step is 
the only way up. And this has its ad- 
vantages. Thus may be enjoyed the 
ever-changing panorama of beauty con- 
stantly unfolding to those who ascend 
according to God’s plan. The whole 
tendency of our time is to go too fast for 
safety, comfort, or the best results. As 
soon as the boy enters high s@hool he be- 
comes anxious to get through. In college 
his eyes are early fixed upon the senior 
year, with its final exercises and the 
exciting commencement season. Thus 
much enjoyment and benefit are lost by 
the way. The business man becomes all- 
engrossed with money-making, and the 
professional man has scarcely time to 
become acquainted with his family. 
Would it not be much better for over- 
taxed fathers to give more of themselves 
to their growing children, even if they 
should have less of property to leave 
them at last? How frequently do the ac- 
cumulations that parents have worn 
themselves out in saving for their chil- 
dren, prove a curse rather than a blessing ! 
As we climb skyward, let us halt oftener 
and feast our souls upon the ever-vary- 
ing loveliness which the divine Father 
spreads around us for our benefit and 
bliss. Well is it that summer is being 
utilized more and more as a rest-season. 
The tension of our present social and in- 
dustrial life renders it a positive necessity. 


Life’s True Joy 


This is found in work rather than in 
play. After recreating a little while, how 
dull it begins to be, and we long for the 
regular round of stimulating tasks and 
daily duties that cause us to realize that 
we are meeting life’s high demands, The 
consciousness of being in the place provi- 
dentially assigned us and of earnestly 
striving to fill it to the best of our ability, 
gives a zest and relish to life that cannot 
be found in any other way. 


Leaguers to the Front 


As vacation closes and the labor season 
opens, let every loyal Leaguer buckle on 
the harness a little more firmly than ever 
before and determine to do the vest work 
of his life for the Master. There is such a 
loud ery fer efficient helpers in every 
department. Find where you can be most 
useful —in the Spiritual, Mercy and Help, 
Literary or Social section — and then, 
without shirking, throw yourself into the 
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work with enthusiasm. Your wide-awake 
interest will be contagious. Others will 
catch the glow you radiate, and the whole 
chapter may feel new force from your 
liberated energy. Let this fall and winter 
be a turning point in the history of our 
great League. Will you do all you can 
to make it so in your chapter? 


Endorsed 


It was exceedingly enjoyable the past 
summer to meet many persons from all 
parts of this continent who regularly read 
ZION’S HERALD, and believe in its fearless, 
conscientious, successful editor. There 
is great admiration for an independent 
paper that stands boldly for righteous love. 


Threads of Gold 


Little temptations conquered, little self- 
denials practiced, little kindnesses ex- 
tended, little acts of benevolence 
performed, little honesties shown where 
the reverse would have passed as quite 
allowable, little sympathies expressed — 
these are the threads of gold which, when 
woven together, form that beautiful 
pattern of life so pleasing to our Master. 


Snap-Shots 


Every life needs a purpose as much as 
every ship needs a rudder. 

Each one of God’s promises is a proof of 
His love. 

Irreverence indicates a want of refine- 
ment. 

We mount to excellence by making 
stepping-stones of conquered hindrances. 

To lose patience is to lose part of the 
essential self. 

We xender ourselves the greatest service 
by being most obedient to God’s require- 
ments. 

There is no low life save that which 
determinedly looks down. 


One of Dr. M. D. Babcock’s Many Gems 


** Back of the loat the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill; 
And back of the mill the wheat 
And the sun and the shower, 
And the Father’s will.”’ 


Enriched 


It is our intention to have this depart- 
ment enriched in the next League issue 
by brief contributions from members of 
the First District Cabinet. 





A NOVEL WAY 
To Keep Grape-Nuts Crisp 


A novel way of opening a package of tood 
is shown on the Grape-Nuts package, where 
a line indicates that a slit should be made 
with a knife,and the package squeezed, 
which makes it gape open enough to pour 
out what is needed tor a meal, then the 
package automatically closes, preserving 
the contents from the moisture ot the air. 

As arule, Grape-Nuts packages are not 
kept on hand very long in any family, but 
it is well to Know how to keep the contents 
of the package in prime condition. Grape- 
Nuts Food is ready cooked, very crisp, and 
can be served immediately with a little 
good cream or milk. This teature is of 
great advantage to those who appreciate 
ease and convenience in preparing break- 
tast. 
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League Prayer Meeting Topics for September 


September 1 — Spiritual Acquaintance. 
Job. 22: 21-23. 
DAILY READINGS 
Monday. Divine companionship. Jobn 17: 20- 
Tuesaay, Practising His presence. Acts 10: 


Wednesday. A quiet hour. Luke 6: 12-19. 

Thursday. Acquaintance by obedience. John 
9: 24-33 

Friday. God with us, John 1: 6-14. 

Saturday. Knowing God by the Spirit. 1 Cor. 
2: 6-13. 


“A star 
Which moves not ’mid moving heavens 
alone, 
A smile among dark frowns,a gentle tone 
Among rude voices, a beloved light, 
A solitude, a retuge, a delight,’— 


Is not this the acquaintance of spirit 
with Spirit? What a boon! To become 
acquainted with God, to know something 
of His attributes, to enter into some ap- 
preciation of His nature, and to rejoice 
with Him in the products of His creative 
power — what a privilege! Fling away 
the toys of a passing hour! Who would 
dally with bubbles when the flowers and 
fruitage of the expansive plains of spirit- 
ual realities beckon to an exhaustless 


heritage ? 
ROUNDS 


1. Willingness to become acquainted. 


2. Such intensity of desire as prompts to 
active measures in that direction. 


3. Hearing the preached Word and 
studying God’s Book. 


4. Seeking the scciety of those who 
already know Him. 


5. After becoming versed in the condi- 
tions of this acquaintaince, then to meet 
them faithfully. 


6. Frequent and prolonged communings 
with Him quicken the power of spiritual 
apprehension. 

GLEAMS 


1. God already knows us. Hence ac- 
quaintance with Him is not half so diffi- 
cult as with an entire stranger. 


2. By knowing Him we reach a more 
accurate knowledge of ourselves. 


3. Having discarded sin and being rec- 
ognized as Christ’s friends, we begin to 
see Him after the manner of those who are 
pure in heart. 


4. Fellowship with Him is not merely 
a rapture that comes and goes, but the 
uniform habit of daily life. 


5. This acquaintance with God ang- 
ments human friendship by bringing out 
the best there is in people. 


6. As peace does not come from things, 
but trom the mind itself, so a mind at rest 
in God is the only one sweetly at rest with 
itself. 

7. Loving supremely is living serenely. 


REAL MEETINGS 


Sometimes we meet with Christ on the road 
of life, and because of the humble garb He 
wears we fail to recognize Him. Tired from a 
long walk one evening and dust-covered, the 
Emperor of Germany reached a stopping place 
near Potsdam. Glancing about for a carriage, 
he saw no vehicle save a farm wagon in which 
sat a young peasant woman. This being his 
only apparent chance for a ride to Potsdam, he 
requested the young woman to allow him a 
seat. Looking at him from head to foot and 
perceiving how dusty and dilapidated he 
looked, she positively refused him a ride, 
and drove hastily away. “1 don’t like his 
looks,’ she said to herself as she urged her 
horses to a trot, ‘and 1 wouldn’t feel comfort- 
able with a fellow like that beside me.” Some 
rods distant a soldier stopped her wagon and 
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asked: “What did the Emperor want of 
you ?” “I don’t underetand you,” she replied. 
When told that it was the Emperor who had 
requested this favor of her, and realizing the 
discourtesy she had manifested toward this 
dignitary, she trembled with fright, lashed her 
horses into a run, and soon disappeared in a 
wood. Let us beware lest we in our ignorance 
lose equally fine opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the Kiag of kings. 

A little child once said to his mother, if he 
could say just what he wanted to to God, it 
would be this: ‘ Dear God, love me when I’m 
naughty.” Isnot this just what we all need? 
While we were yet sinners Christ died for us. 
What a precious revelation in His Word that 
He does love us when we are naughty, and even 
seeks our society and fellowship. It scarcely 
seems possible, yet is gloriously true. 

** Dear, so very dear to God, 
Dearer [ cannot be; 


Tbe love wherewith He loves His Son, 
Is the love He bears to me.” 





September 8 — Heavenly Helpers. 2 
Kings 6: 15-17. 
DAILY READINGS 


Monday. The ministry of angels. Matt. 4: 1-11. 

Tuesday. Inspiration from the past. Ps. 77: 
1-12, 

Wednesday, The heavenly book. Ps, 19: 7-14. 

Thursday. Jesus came from heaven. John 6: 
31-41. 

Friday. Our helpabove. Ps. 123: 1; 124: 1-8. 

Saturday. Christ our chief hope. John 6: 59-69, 


“Tf His Word once teach us, shoot a ray 

Through all the heart’s dark chambers 

and reveal 

Truths undiscerned but by that holy 

light, . 

Then all is plain.” 

To Elisha all was clear as sunlight. He 
had fine spiritual vision. A heathen 
king set out to capture him, and to that 
end sent an army to Dothan. They 
arrived at night and completely sur- 
rounded the city. Next morning when 
Elisha’s servaut discovered the situation 
he exclaimed, in consternation: ‘ Alas! 
my master, what shall we do?’’ Calmly 
the old prophet replied: ‘‘ Fear not, for 
they that be with us are more than they 
that be with them.’’ Then this man of 
God prayed that the young man might 
have his eyes opened to see what his own 
eyes already beheld, and his prayer was 
answered. Looking up to the mountains 
he saw horses and chariots of fire arrayed 
round about Elisha. The heavenly helpers 
were on the field just when needed. With 
a loud voice and much fervency William 
Tyndale, the martyr, prayed with his 
dying breath: ‘‘ Lord, open the King of 
England’s eyes! ”’ 


PARALYZED VISION 


This is caused by sin. As purity clears 
spiritual sight, so vice dulls and destroys 
it. God is everywhere; yet how few see 
Him. His laws control not only matter 
and mind, but the spiritual realin as well. 
Yet how little do men enter into any just 
appreciation of the divine wonders about 
them and within them! In acertain city 
there is a man who goes about with a 
placard on his neck with these words: “I 
am quite blind.” These words apply to 
thousands and millions in aspiritual sense, 
so paralyzed is the soul-vision of the vast 
majority. 

PROOFS 

1. Men are guilty and in a state of rebel- 
lion. They are wounded and bruised, and 
yet do not realize their condition. 

2. They are in imminent danger — danc- 
ing about the crumbling brink of ruin with- 
out any sense of their peril. 


3. They degenerate into lower ideals ot 
life without apprehending their decline. 


4. Greed of grain tightens its grasp until 
they are ready to sacrifice home, health, 
and even heaven, in pursuit of gold. 


INTERCEDERS 
1. How grand it is that there are those 
who see clearly and have influence with 


God! Elisha intereeded for his young 
man. Whatarich blessing came in answer! 


2. Prayers of pious parents or some other 
earnest souls have prevailed for us. We 
ought to show our appreciation by much 
prayer for those who need such intercession. 


3. When we see help at hand, as did 
Elisha, we owe it to those in peril to assist 
them to see also. This is an effectual way 
of showing gratitude tor assistance lent us 
in time ot need. 

REAL HELPERS 


God's children cannot be out-numbered by 
the enemy’s hosts. Legions of angels are ready 
to move at a moment's notice. 


Truly, “the angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear Him and delivereth 
them.”’ 


When aservice is tendered, let us not fail to 
render just praise to the real Helper. 


One night some London policemen noticed 
the door of a well-known jewelry store ajar. 
Upon entering they found themselves face to 
face with three burglars who were just about 
breaking open the large safe. One burglar was 
seized, while the other two were about to escape, 
when the other policeman set up a shrill cry for 
help. A gentleman who chanced tv be passing, 
hearing the cry from within and perceiving the 
Situation, grappled with the two burglars just 
escaping and overcame one of them. Turning 
him over to the police, he started on bis way, 
when they requested him to go to the station 
with them to bear testimony to what had 
occurred. He consented. Here this helpful 
companion of order was asked his name. To 
their amazement he was found to be the Prince 
of Wales. No one fighting the foes who are 
trying to steal away the rich treasures of the 
soul will ever cry in vain for help The Prince 
of Peace, mightiest of all princes, will always be 
surprisingly near when we need His help. Let 
us not fail to avail ourselves of such ready 
assistance when danger threatens. 





September 15 — True Honor. John 5: 
41-44, 
DAILY READINGS 


Monday. Crowned with honor. Ps, 8 : 1-9. 
Tuesday. Wisdom's _ gift. Prov. 4: lev. 
Wednesday. Who shall receive it? Rom. 2: 1-10. 
Thursday. Christ’s teaching. Luke 22: 24-30. 
Friday. Jesus honored. 2 Pet. 1:12-21. 
Saturday. Godhonoringus. Jobn 14: 1-13. 


‘Say, whatis honor? ’Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can 
frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 
And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suftered or done.”’ 


PLAUDITS 


1. Compelled by superior endowment. 
After the battle of Antietam, General Jack- 
son sent a message to General Lee, convey- 
ing his intention to surrender to the Fed- 
eral forces. The situation seemed to be a 
critical one. They were apparently in a 
trap. As Jackson rode along, the men were 
anxious to see him. Many uncovered their 
heads as he passed, and he continually re- 
turned the salute. One of the soldiers, 
especially taken by the hidden power ot 
the general, spoke in loud tones: ‘“ Boys, 
he isn’t much for looks; but if we’d had 
him, we shouldn’t have been caught in this 
trap.” Frederick the Great once sent a 
sword to George Washington as a gift bear- 
ing the inscription: ‘* From the oldest sol- 
dier to the greatest.” 


2. Bestowed from sense ot justice. Em- 
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peror Napoleon ITI. desired to bestow upon 
Rosa Bonheur, the renowned artist, the Cross 
| the Legion of Honor, but feared to do so 
lest popular opinion might condemn him 
for it on account of her being a woman. 
Napoleon leaving home for a time in the 
cummer of 1865, the Empress was left in 
charge of affairs as Regent. It was only a 
short drive to By from the imperial resi- 
dence at Fontainebleau. So the Empress 
hastily made her way to the studio where 
Rosa was at her work. The surprised 
artist arose to meet her distinguished vis- 
itor, who threw her arms around her neck 
and affectionately kissed her. The inter- 
view was briet —so briet that it seemed 
like a vision. It was not until the rumble 
of the royal carriage wheels had been lost 
in the distance that theartist discovered that 
the Cross of the Legion ot Honor had been 
pinned on her blouse. 


3. An expression of gratitide. When 
Longtellow was in England he was greatly 
honored. The Queen showed him many 
expressions Ot tavor, especially when she 
received him at Windsor Castle. The poet 
said that none of these attentions touched 
his heart to so great a depth as when an 
English hod-carrier came up to his carriage 
at Harrow and with tears glistening in his 
eyes asked permission to take the hand ot 
the man who had written ‘** The Voices of 
the Night.”’ 

LAUREL LEAVES 

The more worthy we are of earthly honors, 
the less will we crave them. 

Worldly honors, like laurel leaves, quickly 
fade and fall. 

They cannot endure the biting frosts of adver- 
sity. 

Honors purchased by dishonor will prove a 
fraud. 


Strange delusion it is that true honor ever 
comes from dishonesty. 
IMMORTAL CHAPLETS 
Genuine worth is genuine bonor. 
True honor 1s the adornment of only the true. 


No one can cheat you out of eternal honors 
but yourself. 

Love of honor for its own sake is the mark of 
a noble mind. 


Honors that come from men are unsatisfying. 
To be honored of God is the higbest distinction. 
W hosoever will may win this honor. 

PRAYER 


_O God, let my inmost personality be so free 
from insincerity that Thine own conception of 
true honors shall ever be mine! Amen! 





— The Saloon Power 
Psa. 87:1-10. (Temperance 


September 22 
Doomed. 


Meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS 


Monday. Why liquor is evil. Prov. 20:1; Dan. 

Tuesday. Why abstinence is best. Rom, 14: 

Weanesday. ree liquor-selling is sin. Hab. 2: 

Thursday. ‘Why men sellliquor, 1 Tim. 6 : 3-10. 

Friday. Why the church should oppose it. Psa. 
97:10; Rom. 12; 21. 

Saturday. God’s face is against it. Jer. 22 : 13-17; 
Micah 2: 1-3. 

A policeman came to a house which 
appeared at first to be deserted. Soon, 
however, a ten-year-old little girl came to 
the door and said she kept house for her 
father and two brothers. ‘ I’m all alone 
today,’ said the child. ‘ Papa is drunk 
and has gone away, and he has sold lots 
of the furniture.’’ Upon investigating the 
case it was found that the father only a 
few years previously had been a well- 
known Wall St. broker and member of 
the Stock Exchange. He had married a 
noble young woman, whose parents gave 
her as a wedding present a check for ten 
thousand dollars. All this money, to- 
gether with a little fortune of his own, he 
had wasted — worse than wasted — in the 
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saloon. A few weeks had elapsed since 
the mother had died of a broken heart, 
and during that time the fallen husband 
and father had been drunk. Surely the 
traffic that produces and multiplies such 
direful results must be doomed. Its es- 
sential ugliness dooms it. Its own dam- 
nable deeds doom it. Its menace to every 
human interest dooms it. Its blasphemous 
defiance of God dooms it. If men and 
women do not rise in their righteous wrath 
and put the heel of destruction upon this 
monster of iniquity, then God will some 
day arise in majestic, divine anger and 
hurl fiery judgments upon the land that 
tolerates such an abomination. 

Pitiful and outrageous are the examples 
of its cruelty and heartless savagery. Hear 
one more, and set your face like a flint 
against this unpardonable crime of the 
saloon power: A vigorous, fine-looking 
young man of decided business promise 
commenced married life at twenty-five 
with a beautiful young woman. As the 
years sped, two little girls gladdened their 
home. But already the rum fiend had 
his hard grip upon the husband’s throat. 
Soon the fierce flames of the drink appe- 
tite burned out the nobility of this voung 
man’s character, and awakened in him 
murderous tendencies. Fearing for her 
life, the wife fled and hid herself, while 
her mother took to her home the two fittle 
ones. One day this saloon-patronizing 
father called where the children were 
stopping, and without their intending it 
he gained admission. The elder girl ran 
away with dread from this unnatural fa- 
ther, but the younger one, upon his solici- 
tation, went to his arms. He carried her 
out of the room and closed the door behind 
him. Two pistol shots told the dismal 
story. The first bullet went through the 
little heart, and the child’s body rolled 
down the stairs. The second brought the 
saloon victim’s career to its tragic end. 
Only thirty-two years of age, and less 
than seven years in the toils of strong 
drink ! Oh, the horrible train of miseries 
arising from this accursed evil! How 
can a Christian people allow it to con- 
tinue? It must not rule much longer. 
That it is doomed, no believer in God can 
doubt. If it is not overthrown, it will 
overthrow His kingdom on earth. No 
evil has come tostay. Every one must 
go. Every one is doomed. 


The Satoon Power Must Fall 
WHY? 


1. Because it is grounded in lust of gold 
and personal gratification. 


2. It throws huge obstructions in the 
path of human progress. 


3. It is the sworn and obstinate foe of 
righteousness. 


4. Itrobs individuals and society of its 
truest wealth. 


5. Itstrikes its murderous dagger at the 
heart of all that is dearest to man and to 
God. 

WHEN? 

1, When Christian churches become 
more intensely Christian, and all engage in 
personal work for the conversion of the 
unsaved. 


2. When the temperance hosts can unite 
upon some effective method for undermin- 


ing this evil. 
BY WHOM? 


1. By the sorrow-stricken women and 
children whose lives have been saddened 
through the saloon. 
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2. By those mothers, sisters and daugh- 
ters who have untaltering faith in the God 
who hears and answers prayer. 

3. By the persistent, all-the-year-around 
efforts of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union,which, next to the church, is the 
grandest anti-saloon army ever organized. 


4. By the voters who,in different parties, 
keep insisting by voice and ballot and 
means that the saloon must not rule. 


5. By the Epworth League and other 
young people’s organizations that are train- 
ing our boys and girls in the true principles 
ot civic righteousness. 

6. By the interference ot the eternal God. 

PRAYER 


Hasten the hour, dear Lord, we pray, 
W hen total abstinence shall have full sway! 





September 29— The Growth of the 
Kingdom. Psa. 72. (Alternate Mission- 
ary Topic: Methodist Home Missions.) 


DAILY READINGS 
Monday. The kingdom begun. Mark 1: 6-15. 
Tuesday. God’s promise. Mark 4: 26-32. 
Wednesday. Man's part. Luke 10: 1-9. 
Thursday. Prayerand missions, Acts 13: 1-5. 
Friday. Progressof the gospel. Isa. 35: 1-10, 

Saturday. Its future success. Jer. 31: 31-34, 

The hope of this world lies in the con- 
tinued growth of God’s kingdom. Itis a 
beautiful anticipation that it shall some 
day supplant all kingdoms of evil and 
reign in undisputed supremacy from pole 
to pole, 

ADVANCES 

1. The kingdom is advanced one soul at 
a time. For in tbe last analysis the su- 
preme truth is here: ‘* The kingdom of God 
is within you” — within some personality, 
and not floating about in the air. Hence it 
grows trom person to person. Thereis a 
similar law in the natural world. The sea 
is piled up in mountain waves. How? By 
every little drop of water communicating 
to its neighbor the momentum it receives, 
There is a great earthquake. How is it 
made so general? Is it not by every atom 





HARD TO PLEASE 
Regarding the Morning Cup 


** Oh, how hard it was to part with coffee! 
but the continued trouble with constipation 
and belching was such that I finally brought 
myself to leave it off. 

‘*Then the question was, what should we 
use tor the morningdrink? Tea was worse 
for us than coffee ; chocolate and cocoa we 
soon tired of ; milk was not liked very well, 
and hot water we could not endure. 

* About two years ago we struck upon 
Postum Food Coffee, and have never been 
without it since. We have seven children. 
Our baby, now eighteen months old, would 
not take milk, so we tried Postum and 
found she liked it and ii agreed with her 
perfectly. She is today, and has been, one 
of the healthiest babies in the State. I use 
about two-thirds Postum and one-third 
milk and a teaspoon of sugar,and put it 
into her bottle. It you could have seen her 
eyes sparkle and hear her say ‘‘ good ”’ to- 
day when I gave it to her, you would be- 
lieve me that she likes it. 

‘“‘Tf I were matron of an infants’ home, 
every child would be raised on Postum. 
Many of my triends say, ‘ You are looking 
so well!’ I reply,‘ I am well; I drink 
Tostum Food Coffee. I have no more 
trouble with constipation, and know that I 
owe my good health to God and Postum 
Food Coffee.’ 

‘Tam writing this letter because I want 
to tell you how much good the Postum has 
done us; but if you knew howl shrink 
from publicity, you would not publish this 
letter — at least, not over my name,’’ — 
Milford, O. 
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imparting to its next-door neighbors the 
shock which heaved it from its own resting- 
place. More clearly does this appear in 
leaven, to which the kingdom of heaven is 
likened. A little leaven leaveneth the 
wholelump. A few Christians at first, and 
now millions, bow in homage before Christ. 
It every Christian now living should lead 
an unconverted person to the Saviour, and 
each added saved one should bring another, 
and thus continue the work vigorously, in 
a very few years all the race would be in 
the kingdom. 


2. A sense of personal obligation to aid 
in bringing people to the Cross ought to be 
cherished by each Christian. Touching the 
foreign mission-field we may demand oft 
every Christian—Go or Send. Butin the 
home field there is just one command, aud 
that is ‘‘Go.”” There ought to be immensely 
more personal effort in winning souls than 
there is now. Great sweeping revivals are 
less frequent than in past years. May it 
not be that God means to throw the respon- 
sibility of His kingdom’s advance more 
and more upon individuals? May we not 
confidently hope for a new generation of 
successful soul-winners? To distant fields 
we should do our full share in sending 
reapers. During the Civil War,if a man 
was unfit for a soldier’s hardships and 
exposures and had means, he was allowed 
to hire a substitute. By means of a sub- 
stitute supported by our money we may 
preach the Gospel in heathen lands. A 
servant maid, known to this writer, some- 
what frail in constitution and with many 
demands upon her meagre income, by care- 
ful economy sends thirty dollars a year for 
the education of an orphan girl in India. 
How many others might do equally well it 
truly interested in the kingdom’s growth! 


3. Much progress has been made. Mis- 
sion-fields are very productive. Some- 
times in certain regions may be scen whole 
stretches of country covered with little 
scrubby, thorny apple trees. They are 
hardy, but ot little use are the apples they 
bear — hard, sour, bitter. But these trees 
are deep-rooted and enduring. By grafting 
they can be made to produce the most 
delicious truit—even finer flavored than 
those trees raised in the home nursery. 
There is a great difference between a thorny 
old scrub tree with its puckery fruit and a 
graited tree with its barrels of red, ripe, 
luscious apples. There is a still greater 
contrast between people sitting in heathen 
ignorance and those same ple grafted 
into the true divine tree of gospel grace. 
India, China, Africa, and the isles of the 
sea await the coming ot Christ’s gardeners 
to make them fruitful in all that is richest 
in godly living. 

MISSION MITES 

1. The coming kingdom is an increasing 

power. 


2. It is essentially spiritual, but it favorably 


affects all material interests. 


3. Its past success is a loud summons to 
greater future effort. 


4. Earthly kingdoms will find truest prosper- 
ity by making largest room for Christ’s king- 
dom. 


5. The times are promising and encouraging. 
New doors open, and the eager longing of 
heathen nations is increasingly strong for our 
Gospel. 

* Out of the shadows of night, 


The world rolls into light, 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


PRAYER 


Eternal King, whose right it is to rule, stir 
the hearts of all Thy subjects to deeper loyalty 
and to a keener sense of obligation to labor 
more energetically for the speedy spread of 
— own righteous sway over all the race! 

men! 


Fall River, Mass. 





Scrofula, dyspepsia, rheumatism, kidney com- 
plaint, catarrh and general debility are cured 
by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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Dedication at Cotuit, Mass. 


HE 1l4th day ot July was a day ot great 
interest in the village of Cotuit. On 

that day the new Methodist Episcopal 
Church was dedicated, and a new epoch in 
the church life of this quiet seaside town 
began. An account of the circumstances 
which have led to the erection of this build- 
ing would possess the attractiveness of fic- 
tion, but would be too lengthy tor the col- 
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umns of this paper. A brief synopsis must 
suffice. 

For many years a single church build- 
ing has stood in the centre of this village, 
and therein the people of all denominations 
have worshiped together. The building, 
however, has been controlled by an organi- 
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tist element has disappeared), many ot th: 
pews had tallen into the possession of indj- 
viduals who cared but little for the inte 
ests of the Master’s kingdom, and whos: 
chief delight was in making troubl 
During the last few years especially hay, 
the annual meetings of the society been 
times of political contriving and bitte 
feeling. At last the end came. At th: 
annual meeting held in January of 1% 
the Congregational element, failing to carry 
their point in the election of the annua! 
committee, withdrew themselves fro: 
the company ot worshipers and tormed 4 
Congregational Church, calling as thei: 
pastor the man who had ior three years 
served the Union Church, and going into a 
near-by hall to hold their services. Th: 
regularly elected committee of the Union 
Church applied to the New England South 
ern Conterence for a minister. In re 
sponse, the Conterence sentthem Rev. (©. 
Howard Taylor. As the year drew towari! 
a close, every effort was put forth on the 
part of the Metbodist people to bring about 
a peaceable and quiet adjustment of the 
difficulties ; but, all attempts having failed, 
it was decided to perfect the organization 
ot a Methodist Episcopal Church and erect 
a new building which would be free trom 
the unpleasant entanglements into which 
the old building had led. In pursuance ot 
this determination the Methodists went out 
trom the old house, and began at once to 
build the new. 

The quarterly conference, held about the 
middle ot February by Presiding Elder 
T. J. Everett, elected the building commit- 
tee and empowered them to erect the edi- 
fice. On July 14, 1901, Presiding Elder 3. 
O. Benton received from the trustees of the 
church the building complete, “‘ to be dedi- 
cated as a church to the service and wor- 
ship of Almighty God.” Surely God’s 
blessing has attended the efforts of this 
people. 

The church is thoroughly modern in 

style and appointment. The outside is 
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zation known as * The Cotuit Port Union 
Religious Society.”’ According to the con- 
stitution of this society, each individual 
who owned a pew in the church was there- 
by entitled toa vote. The pews were held 
by deeds, and were therefore transferable 
by sale or bequest just as any other real- 
estate. To hold a deed for a pew consti- 
tuted any one a member of this society. 
The constitution specifically recognized 
three denominations—Congregational, Bap- 
tist, and Methodist—and specified that 
each of the three named denominations 
should be equally represented upon a com- 
mittee chosen annually tor the purpose of 
securing a minister. 

As one might well imagine, this method 
of controlling the house of God has been 
attended with much friction. Through the 
death of the original owners (all the Bap- 





finished in the natural wood, only the 
trimmings being painted. Theinterior 
finish is oak throughout. The ceilings 
ot auditorium, lecture-room, and ves- 
tibule are steel. The walls are wain- 
scoted to the height of five feet, and 
are rough-finish plaster above. The 
colors ot ceiling and walls are a happy 
blending of cream and salmon shades. 
The auditorium is seated with circular 
oak pews, the pulpit furniture being 
finished to match. The lecture-room 
is connected with the auditorium by 
flex-fold doors, which, when open, 
render every foot of that room avail- 
able from the pulpit. The floor of the 
lecture-rcom is hard wood, and the 
auditorium is carpeted with a rich 
green and oak carpet. The entire 
building comprises ‘auditorium, lec- 
ture-room, pastor’s study, choir-room, 
ladies’ parlor, and heated basement. 
The entire building is lighted with acetylene 
gas. The seating capacity of auditorium is 
175, and with lecture-room added is 275. 
The entire cost of the property up to date is 
$5,000. 

Mr. Taylor is the twelfth Methodist 


preacher who has served a pastorate either 
short or long in this community dur- 
ing the last sixty years. He is rejoic- 
ing with his ple in the final and 
successful solution of the problem which 
has been for so many years a great embar- 
rassment to them in their efforts to build 
up the kingdom of Christ in Cotuit. 








A WHOLESOME TONIC 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. S. L. WILLIAMS, Clarence, lowa, says 
“ T have used it to grand effect in cases where a 
general tonic was needed. For a nerve tonic | 
think it,the best I have ever used.” 
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THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Augusta District 


Gardiner.— The first year of the pastor, Rev. 
William Cashmore, on this charge opens satis- 
factorily to all concerned. The people gave 
him and his family a hearty welcome, and he is 
fast making acquaintancesand friends. Things 
are taking shape on practical lines. The con- 
gregations are not up to the numerical stand- 
ard at this season of the year. Our churches 
are badly depleted in this section of the State 
in the Summer months, for many avail them- 
selves of the privilege and blessing of the sea 
breeze or mountain air. They retire from the 
cities’ heat and turmoil by going to the sea- 
shore or to the inland waters. But the pastor 
bere has a very good number to preach to on 
Sunday morning, and frequently new faces are 
seen at the service. Mr, Cashmore’s sermons 
are highly enjoyed judging from the pleasant 
remarks of listeners which fall upon our ears. 
Finances are well up to date,and the people 
are full of hope. The Sunday-school averages 
15, with 100 in the Home Department. The 
Epworth League numbers 87, and is in a pros- 
perous condition. Two class-meetings are held 
every week witha good attendance, which are 
of special interest and profit to the church. 
The pastor’s moving expenses were paid by the 
church, and the people are very kind to bim 
and his family. 

Waterville. —This church has a new pastor in 
Rev. A. A. Lewis. A royal reveption was given 
him and his family at tbe parsonage, when the 
house was prettily decorated with plants and 
cut flowers. A musical and literary program 
was carried out, after which refreshments were 
served. The pastor has been in labors abun- 
dant ever since coming here, and already he 
has won the people to him. This church parted 
with Rey. G. D. Lindsay with great reluctance, 
but they have cordialiy and gladly received 
Mr. Lewis. The people have been most gener- 
ous and kind to him and his family, paying 
their moving expenses and railroad fares, and 
in every way possible have shown appreciation 
of his presence and work. Three adults and 
five children have commenced the Chrstian 
life since Conference, 12 have been taken on 
probation, and two new classes have been 
formed, one of which is made up of fifteen boys 
and girls, and is led by the pastor. Another is 
composed mostly of young men, and is led by 
aveleran in the work, 8. A. Maxim, who has 
acted some years as cClass-leader. Nearly fifty 
attend these meetings weekly through the hot 
weather, which is something of a thermometer 
of the spiritual condition of things at this 
church. Children’s Day was a great success, 
when $25 was taken for Education. Current 
expenses are nearly paid up to date. Mr. Lewis 
has made three hundred pastoral visits since 
the first of May. The prospect is good for a 
prosperous year. 


Hallowell. — Rey. Waiter Canham and family 
are comfortably settled in the parsonage of this 
church for the first time. Judging from the 
kind remarks concerning them, the “ powers 
that be’? made no mistake in this appoint- 
ment. Mr.Canham has already made 272 pas- 
ioral visits. He receives a warm welcome 
wherever he goes, and is making his presence 
feltin church and city. As before noticed in 
the HERALD, the people gave him and his fam- 
ily a reception which they will not forget in 
‘ive years, for it was of the warmest kind. The 
church paid his moving expenses of $26. It 
would be a good thing for all the preachers, and 
would do the people no harm, if each minister 
should receive his moving expenses, and it 
would be living up to Discipline on this par- 
ticular line. Mr. Canham has baptized 2, 
and received 2 by letter and 1 from probation. 
‘le nas raised $22 for Cuurch Aid, $12 for the Bible 
Society, $8 for 8.8. Union, and $2 for Tract So- 
clety. All bills are paid to date. The outlook 
for this first year 1s first-class. 


Augusta.—Another happy preacher is Rev. 
ii. E. Dunnack, pastor of our church in this 
‘ity. Heis caring for his flock with his accus- 
tomed vigor and interest. Mr. Dunnack is a 
progressive man, who means in the prosecu- 
“ion of his work to leave no stone unturned 
that will benefit his people in the least. The 
Gureh appreciates his efforts, and is ready to 
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respond to his call. In remembrance of his 
worth to them, they raised his salary $100 over 
last year. (Wish that might take place on 
every charge!) Every detail of work con- 
nected with his church Mr. Dunnack carefally 
looks after. Many of the people are taking 
their vacations, so that the Sunday morning 
congregations are not up to the standard, but a 
good number greets the preacher every time. 
Just now the pastor is taking a we)l-earned rest 
among his own people in Nova Scotia, and 
will return the first Sunday in September. 
The Sunday-school is much larger than last 
year. The financial condition of the church is 
good, nearly all bills being paid to date. 


North Augusta.—The preacher here is Rev. 
C. H. B. Seliger, a disciple of Dr. Samuel F. 
Upham. Heis up to date on Methodist doc- 
trine and church polity, and wants all of his 
people to follow in the ways of John Wesley. 
He is doing a good work and preaching a straight 
gospel. Heis to quit preaching for a time and 
enter Boston University in September, so his la- 
bors willclose thes8th. Weare sorry to lose him, 
and the people regret it very much, but he feels 
that he must go. This is a pleasant country 
charge, situated on a hill four miles from the 
city. The pastor and his good wife have la- 
bored faithfully here for one anda half years, 
greatly endearing themselves to the people. 
This isa farming community, aod no better or 
kinder people can be found. Here will be a 
good opening for the right kind of a man. 


Oakland and Sidney.— This circuit is well 
cared for by Rev. J. B. Lapham. Mr. Lapham, 
altbough he has seen threescore (but not the 
ten), isas sprightly as many a man of much 
fewer years, and does as much work as the 
most, preaching twice each Sabbath and car- 
ing for his Sunday evening service without 
much, if any, apparent fatigue. Long may he 
live to preach the Gospel that has been such a 
great privilege to him! Heand his family are 
greatly leved in this community, and as a min- 
ister of Christ he is revered and respected by all 
who know him. His influence is for good only, 
and his preaching is greatly enjoyed by those 
who hear him. His daughter Annie is a teach- 
er in Hallowell, where she has taught in the 
primary department for the past year; and her 
many friends will be glad to know that she has 
been promoted to the grammar school in the 
same city. His daughter Sophia is on the school 
board, and remains at home with her parents 
and faithfully serves them and the cburch. 
Both are graduatesof Kent’s Hill. The son isa 
physician in Rutland, Vt. Mrs. Lapham, a 
most excellent lady, is deprived of many privi- 
leges that she might otherwise enjoy, through 
the loss of hearing. No family in our acquaint- 
ance has more sincere friends than this. 
Everything is moving pleasantly on the charge. 
Several benevolent collections have been 
taken. 


Rumford Center.—This is the third term of 
Rev. W. E. Purington. He is a breaking-up 
team. Something happens when he takes the 
reins in hand. He preaches the Gospel from 
the pulpit on Sunday, and on Monday in the 
hayfield. While he is looking for souls he is 
also providing for his horse as well as his fam- 
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life since Conference, has baptized 5, and re- 
ceived 8 in full. He has introduced the disci- 
plinary plan for raising money for current ex- 
penses, and is making a success of it. Some 
repairs have been made on the parsonage. The 
Sunday-school, Epworth League, and social 
services of the chnrch are all alive and doing 
well. Mr. Purington covers a large territory, 
and has a number of out-appointments where 
a preacher seldom goes. But this irrepressible 
knows no bounds to nis charge and no limits to 
his endurance. We hope this will be the best 
year of the three—and it looks as though it 
might. 


Fairfield. —It was the privilege and pleasure 
of Rev. G. R. Palmer, the faithful and efficient 
pastor, and his wife to attend the graduating 
exercises at Smith College in June where their 
daughter, Florence, graduated. She has been 
elected to fill a vacancy in the Maine Central 
Institute at Pittsfield, to the great delight of 
her many friends. Our church in this beautiful 
village is holding its own through the vacation 
season. Soon there will be a rally day, when 
the places will be filled again and the congre- 
gation will resume its normal numerical 
Strength. A nice new stove has been placed in 
the parsonage by the Ladies’ Society, and the 
Kitchen has been much improved by white- 
wash, paper and paint. Benevolences are 
receiving due attention. The Sunday-school 
and Home Department are in good condition, 
while all other departments of the church are 
feeling the influence of the leadership of the 
pastor and his wife. All is moving pleasantly 
on the charge. 


Kent's Hill and Readjfield Corner. — The 
pastor, Rev. W. F. Holmes, is preaching to 
many summer visitors. This “ Hill,” * beauti- 
ful for situation,” is having its quota of callers 
and visitors during the vacation. The outlook 
is good for a larger attendxnce of students this 
fall than last. Congregations are well up to the 
average of the year during the summer 
months, because of the many who come here to 
spend their vacation. The pastor and his wife 
are using their time for rest among the people 
by visiting from house to house. The Sunday- 
school on the Hill, under the care of Prof. 
Russell, is unusually prosperous for this 
season of the year. Children’s Day was 
appropriately observed, with a sermon to the 
children and a concert in theevening. A good 
collection was taken for the Children’s Fund. 
Miss Harriet Jewett is superintendent of the 
Children’s Mission Band, and is doing a good 
work. Collections have been taken for Educa- 
tion, 8. S. Union, and Tract Society. Mr. 
Holmes and family have a greet hold on the 
people of this charge, and are constantly in 
touch with theschool. One son is in Wesleyan, 
and another expects to enter in September. 


Livermore Falis.— This church is prospering 
under the leadership of Rey. J. KR. Clifford. 
Pastoral work is a feature of success with this 
pastor. He believes in meeting his people in 
their homes, and practices it. Good religious 
interest prevails through the warm weather, 
and he is greeted every Sunday morning witha 
good congregation. The Sunday evening meet- 
ing is well up to the cooler season. Current ex- 
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present time 8 adults and 6 children have been | 
baptized, 1 received by letter, 9 on probation, 
and 2 in full, since Conference. During the ab- 
sence of the pastor and family on their vaca- 
tion the parsonage was broken into and a new 
hard-wood floor laid in the dining-room; and 
so well pleased with this was the pastor that he 
made no complaint about the break. Class- 
meeting, prayer-meeting, and all the religious 
services of the church are well sustained. This 
isalivechurch. Pastor Clifford is happy in his 
work, 


Andover. — The few followers of Jesus Christ 
in the Methodist Church at this place are great- 
ly comforted and helped by the presence of the 
pastor, Rev. G. B. Hannaford, who dwells 
among them. Since Conference, as before, the 
health of Mr. Hannaford has been very uncer- 
tain, and by his overwork he may be forced to 
stop before the year closes, Since his appoint- 
ment here the first of May he has made 100 pas- 
toral visits, baptized 1, and received 2 in tull. 
He has bad some changes and repairs made on 
chureb and parsonage, thus putting his property 
in better shape than it had been for many years. 
The audience-room has been carpeted, the walls 
tinted, and three new windows placed in the 
front end of the church. New chairs for the 
pulpit have been purchased, and a new plat- 
form made outside the church, which has re- 
ceived a coatof paint. The pulpit platform has 
been enlarged, which gives more space for the 
pulpit, and brings it farther out into the room. 
A new foundation and two coats of paint have 
improved the stable. The parsonage has been 
painted and new blinds added, several rooms 
papered and floors painted. A beautiful feature 
of the improvements is the fact that the bills 
are all paid and $25 is tucked away in the savings 
bank for future use. Mr. Hannaford deserves a 
well-earned rest, which we hope he will take. 
Many a pastor would have been discouraged 
from the start, but it was just at this point that 
courage was needed, and as he had that excel- 
lent qualification of a successful minister of the 
gospel of Christ, he went ahead and raised 
enough and tospare. God bless the faithful few 
at Andover! C.A. 8. 


Portland District 


Gorham, North Street. — Rev. J. H. Bounds is 
encouraged by increasing congregations, espe- 
cially on Sunday evenings. He preaches at 
Buxton every Sabbath afternoon. No services 
are held this year at South Standish. 


South Portland, First Church.—The Ladies’ 
Circle at Long Creek kindly furnished the 
money to give the pastor, Rev. F. A. Leitch,a 
vacation trip to Buffalo. October has been 
decided upon as a time for special revival 
work. Miss Nellie Thompson, the evangelist, 
will assist the pastor. 


Kennebunk.— Rev. G. F. Millward recently 
baptized 9 persons in the river, and received 7 
on probation. Since Conference 5 have been 
received into full membership. Nearly all of 
the parsonage debt has been subscribed, and 
the whole will doubtless be paid by the first of 
November. There has been an increase of 
eleven in the Epworth League during the last 
quarter, and all departments report progress. 
The Junior League is very successful under the 
leadership of W. T. Kilgore and wife. Cottage- 
meetings are held each week, with large 
attendance and deep interest. 


Cape Porpoise. — The congregations and col- 
lections are large here during the summer, the 
boarders being more of the church-going sort 
than is usual at the summer resorts. The 
presence and help of Rev. I. H. Packard, of the 
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New England Conference, are appreciated. 
The pastor, Rev. I. A. Bean, is abundant in 
labors here and at Kennebunkport. EE. U. T. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Norwich District 


Missionary Day at Willimantic Camp. — Sun- 
day, Aug. 18, the day preceding the beginning of 
the regular camp-meeting, was devoted to 
woman’s missionary work. In the forenoon 
Mrs. Everett, president of the Conference W. H. 
M.S., in an excellent address, outlined the work 
of the Societr, giving each department its due 
prominence, and appealing to her hearers to 
co-operate in its noble efforts in behalf of the 
heathen at our own doors. In the afternoon 
Miss Croucher thrilled the people with the mar- 
velous story of the struggle in China, her escape 
from Pekin in the last train which left the city, 
and the heroism of the Christians, native and 
foreign, in that terrible ordeal. At the close of 
her address the Standard Bearers plan of awak- 
ening interest in the W. F. M.S. work was pre- 
sented, and a large number signed cards, pledg- 
ing five cents a month towards the support of 
Miss Croucher when she shall return to her life- 
work. This scheme of enlisting the young peo- 
ple appeals strongly to Rev. A. E. Legg, presi- 
dent of the Norwicb District Epworth League, 
who will probably prosecute it with vigor in the 
Leagues on the district. No movement of the 
ladies has been more promising than this. It 
ought to succeed, and the inauguration of the 
enterprise is likely to mark a new era in mis- 
sionary work on the district. * 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District 


Lakeport.— This is the vacation season. The 
pastor is off most of the week, but keeps up the 
Sunday work. The people are full of hope for 
the success of the cause. The quarterly confer- 
ence voted to close the church on Sunday, 
August 25, that the congregation might attend 
the Free Baptist Church and hear Dr. W. I 
Odell, who was to preach there that day. This is 
his old home, and he was a member of the Free 
Baptist Church in his early life. 


Up Gunstock.— Not up a gunstock, but the 
mountain of that name in Gilford. It is one 
of the range familiarly known as the Belknap 
Mountains. Hundreds of visitors climb them 
every season. The register of names shows that 
they are not only from New England, but from 
allover the country. Ever since we have been 
visiting this section, there has been a determi- 
nation to make the ascent, but the time did not 
seem to be favorable until Saturday, August 17, 
when, having a little time to spare, we said, 
‘This is our chance.’”’ The day was beautiful — 
all that could be desired for comfort. The start- 
ing place for the tramp is from the house of Mr. 
George W. Morrill, who lives, as the people all 
say, ‘‘under the mountain.” It is quite an 
ascent from the village of Gilford to his home, 
from which tothe summit isa climb of 1,400 feet. 
An early breakfast in the village—that is, early 
for us, and earlier than we are ever hungry—and 
we were seated in a farmer’s wagon to go to the 
house that is “under the mountain.” Just as 
we drove into the yarda two-seated carriage 
came up behind us, containing, beside the 
driver, a gentleman and lady, whose evident 
desire was the same as ours. We found they 
were not novices in sightseeing of this kind, for 
with field-glass, compass, knapsack and all, 
they knew what they were doing. In a few 
moments they were on the way. We had the 
pleasure of Mr. Morrill’s company. He has 
lived here for more than thirty years, and while 
be does not own “everything in sight,” we 
found that from the time we left his house to 
the top of the mountain we had not been off his 
land. Part of it is probably the kind that, 
“the more a man owns the poorer he is,’”’ but 
put by the side of what is vaiuable, it may all 
be considered worth a great deal. And who 
knows what these mountains may yet be shown 
to contain? God did not pile them up here for 
naught. If Edison is gathering millions out of 
the low-grade ores of New Jersey, some one 
may yet find that God has put something of 
value into these rocky hills of New Hampshire. 
What visions there are from these lofty sum- 
mits! He who does not find food for thought, 
and seem to get a little nearer to God, does not 
realize what he should. 
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The climb is nota rugged one. Those who 
have never been up any other mountain think 
this very steep, but having had considerable 
experience over various mountains, this is one 
of the easiest we know of. Twotbirds of the 
way up we begen to find blueberries, and when 
we reached the summit they were there in 
abundance, very ripe and sweet. Just how 
many we ate we hardly dare say, but enough to 
make a good meal, probably. The young man 
who was driver for the party that had gone up 
ahead of us filled his derby hat level full. We 
overtook this party when a little over half way 
up, and were in their company to the top. 
W hile in the distance it wasa little hazy, still 
for seventy-five miles we could see quite 
distinctly. With the compass we had the points 
of direction; and with the guide-book in the 
hands of the strange gentleman all the moun- 
tains in the entire circuit were noted. To the 
north was plainly seen the Presidential Range, 
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ththe prominent peak of Mt. Washington. 
arer to us were the Franconias, UOssipee, and 
Sandwich Range. At our feet lay the 
very sheet of fair Winnepesaukee, with its 
ijtitude of islands dotted here and there with 
cottages of the summer visitors. To the 
southeast was dimly seen the outlines of 
\vamenticus. Further away toward the south- 
vest we could see Wachusett, and nearer by old 
\onadnock; to the westward was Kearsarge, 
anda little further north Cardigan. Close by 
ov the shores of Sanbornton Bay was the thriv- 

x city of Laconia. Ifthe day had been as clear 
n the distance as it is sometimes, we could 
pave seen to Portsmouth harbor. On the sum- 
mit of the mountain is a stone post placed here 
by the United States Government, and this is 
said to be one of the first elevations visible to 
the sailor when approaching the New Hamp- 
shire shore. 

We were sixty-five minutes in making the 
iscent. Will some of our mathematical 
readers figure out how much physical energy 
was expended in lifting 190 pounds 1,400 feet in 

minutes? Wewere conscious that the little 
engine within us was doing some lively work. 

fhe trip down was made in thirty minutes. 
Before we left each one was asked to register, 
when, to our surprise and delight, we found 
that the strange gentleman and lady were Dr. 
William North Rice and wife, of Middletown, 
Conn., Who had stopped over night at Lake- 
port for the purpose of this trip, and were on 
their way to Waterville, a deserted but delight- 
ful region, Where the summer tourist seeking 
juiet may find it to his heart’s content. He 
knows the mountains of New Hampshire well, 
ind has climbed many of them. 

\fier a hearty dinner in the house “under 
the mountain,’ we were on the way to get 
the train for 

West Thornton, where we were to spend the 
Sabbath. Part of the results of last winter’s 
revival was put in our hands for baptism and 
eception into the church. It was expected 
that the number would be larger than it was, 
but quite a good many are away at work in 
the summer  boarding-houses, while some 
others could not make up their minds to take 
the step that day. Nine came forward, 2 of 
whom were baptized at the altar, while 7 were 
immersed in the river. At the evening service 
i\0 were admitted to full membership. Rev. 
A. P. Reynolds is on his fifth year of work here, 
and is as popular with the people now as he 
was in the first year. 

Tilion Seminary. — There has probably never 
been a time when so many catalogues were 
called for as during the past summer. It looks 
as if the building would be crowded with stu- 
dents. Send them along! There 1s no better 
place for them in New England than here. 
This is to be one of the great seminaries of the 
chureh., 

The Weirs.— Not much aggressive work can 
be done at this season of the year, with the 
throng of summer pleasure-seekers on hand. 
But they give us large congregations and an 
attentive hearing. Rev. G. L. Lowell and wife 
have been very busily at work calling on the 
people in all the regions round about. He has 
made 222 calls to date, while his wife has made 
20. This little society, with the help it gets 
from outside, has the salary paid to date, while 
the presiding elder has been paid in full for the 
year. We are in need of a parsonage here, and 
steps are being taken to secure one. The land 
+ promised, and we expect the people will find 
(he way to obtain the tunds for it. 


Weirs Camp-meeting. — A week of fine weather 
With no rain — August 19-24. Large congrega- 
lions, excellent spirit in all the services, not a 

reak in the program. The opening sermon 
vas by Rev. H. E. Allen, and the closing by 
tev. T. E. Cramer. Every man was at his best, 
not a poor or indifferent sermon being in the 
ist, and some were exceptionally good. Beside 
‘hose named the preachers were: Revs. R. E. 
‘hompson C. D. Hills, D. D., Joseph Simpson, 
G. M. Curl, J. E. Robins, D. D., W. C. Bartlett, 
E. C. Strout, John Rhey Thompson, D. D., Wm. 
Ramsden, Elwin Hitchcock. The morning 
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hour was in charge of Dr. McLaughlin, who 
spoke on “ The Story of Creation,” ‘* The Ethio- 
pian Changing his Skin,’ “ The Imprecatory 
Psalms,” “Christ Preaching to the Spirits in 
Prison.” Rev. Fred H. Morgan spoke in the 
interest of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, and Miss M. W. Perry for the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society. Miss E. Mae Chis- 
holm, of the Deaconess Home, Boston, con- 
ducted the young people’s meeting and assisted 
in various ways. The singing was led by Rev. 
A. L. Smith. Rev. S. E. Quimby conducted 
some of the altar services. The Epworth 
League meeting, in charge of Rev. R. T. 
Wolcott, was well attended, and the address by 
Rev. H. D. Deetz on Wendell Phillips was 
greatly enjoyed. 

The after services in the society houses were 
more in number than for any of the years since 
we have been in charge of this work, and were 
excellent meetings. While there are plenty of 
unconverted people all about, it is surprising 
how few show themselves in the congregations. 
In several tests of the largest audiences, 
not over three or four remained sitting to show 
that they were not professing Christians. 

At the annual meeting it was decided to build 
a tabernacle for the better accommodation of 
the people. The only place for a service aside 
from the outdoor auditorium is the Concord 
house, and we often crowd this to suffocation. 
A larger place is a necessity. The whole matter 
was referred to the executive committee to 
carry out. The association is in good financial 
condition, having about $700 of debts, and re- 
sources to the amount of nearly $4,000, beside 
owning a water system worth $5,000. 


Personal. — Rev. G. W. Norris passed through 
the Weirs onthe way home from Plymouth 
during the time of the camp-meeting. Several of 
the brethren were at the train to greet him. He 
was looking quite well, and is full of hope. 


Rev. C. M. Howard and family leave Bethle- 
hem for California, Sept. 2. They expect to 
make their home there. It is the prayer of their 
host of friends that the change may result in 
the complete restoration to health of Mr. How- 
ard, for whose benefit the change is made. 

B. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Springfield District 

Westyield. — Rey. Dr. J. D. Pickles writes under 
date of Aug. 20: “ Of the $20,000 subscribed in 
April $10,000 have been paid. The balance is just 
as certain, as a wealthy lady of my congregation 
has promised waatever lapses if any there be on 
the subscriptions, to make them good. Isn’t 
that splendid? Theremainder of the debt will 
be cared for by the revenues of the property, 
and in a few years wiped out.” 





Springsield, Brightwood.— A very generous 
contribution was offered to this society on May 
30, on the condition that $16,000 be raised within 
sixty days, and that a church be built costing 
not lessthan this amount exclusive of lot and 
furnishings. A number of business men and 
elect women of the city, with Kev. A. C. Skinner, 
of Trinity Church, came forward promptly and 
lent their assistance. A sufficient sum Was 
raised to warrant action, so a lot was secured at 
the corner of Main and Done Streets — the best 
lot at the north end for this purpose. The con- 
tract has been let to Mr. W. D. McKenzie and 
the work is begun. The church is to be built of 
brick with stone trimmings, and will seat 450 in 
the auditorium, while the lecture-room, which 
can be thrown into the auditorium by sliding 
doors, will seat 200 more. Convenient apart- 
ments will be provided in the basement for the 
social life of the church —a banquet hall, a 
room for the use of the ladies’ circle, ete. The 
contract provides that the Sunday-school room 
be finished by Dec. 15, and the entire building 
be completed Feb. 1, 1902. Great credit is not 
only due the noble-hearted and generous lay- 
men who by their means and influence have 
made this enterprise possible, but also to the 
pastor, Rev. W. E. Vandermark, whose wise and 
energetic leadership has brought it to sucha 
successful issue. And while he shrinks from 
any publicity in the matter, it ought to be said 


that while other pastors have been enjoying 
much-needed rest he has toiled on through the 
excessive heat, and now his labors are crowned 
with abundant success. 


Shelburne Falls. — Five adalts were received 
into full connection from probation on a recent 
Sunday, the vestry has been thoroughly reno- 
vated, and the prayer-meetings are attended by 
large numbers. F. M. E. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 


East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-31 
Dover Dist. Camp-meeting at Hedding, Aug. 26-31 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-31 


Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug, 26-Sept, 2 
Nobleboro Camp-meeting, Aug, 26-Sept. 2 
Lewiston Dist, Camp-meeting at Empire Grove, 

E. Poland, Me., Aug. 26-Sept. 2 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-6 


Aug, 26-Sept. 2 








Marriages 





CAMERON — LABUFF —In West Fitchburg, at the 
Methodist Episcopal parsonage, Aug. 244, by Rev. 
L. W. Adams, William Duncan Cameron, of Fitch- 
burg, and Edith Elizabeth LaBuff, of Leominster, 








POST OFFICE ADDRESS 


Rev. C. A, Southard, Presiding Elder Augusta Dis- 
trict, 7 Morrill Ave,, Waterville, Me. 





W. F. M.S. — The annual meeting of the New Enc- 
land Branch will be held in the Chestnut St. Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Portland, Me., Oct. 9-11, Mrs. Frank 
Hazelton, 13 Carroll St., is chairman of entertainment 
committee, and will be glad to hearfrom all delegates 
desiring entertainment on or before Oct, 1. 


Notice with regard to railroad fares and other impor- 


tant items will be given later. 
ANNIE W. PHINNEY, Rec, Sec. 





If your baby takes plenty of food, but 
always seems hungry, you may be sure he 
is not well nourished. Mellin’s tood is very 
nourishing, and wil! satisfy hunger. 
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OlL--SMELTER--MINES. 


Douglas,Lacey&Co. 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 


> Members N. Y. Consolidate®®tock Exchange, and 
Los Angeles, Cal., Sto k Exchange. 


, 66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 
» DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OLL 

» AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 4 
» AND UNLISTED, OURSPECIALTY. ¢ 


> Rooklets giving our successful plan or realizing4¢ 
>the large profits of legitimate mining, oil and smelter 
pinvestments, subscription blanks, full particulars,¢ 
pete sent free to any -nterested on application. 
B tAN( HES—Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago,4 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Hartford and New4 
Haven, Conn.; Prescott, Ariz., Los Angeles, Cal. 
DSt. John, N.B., Montreal, Toronto, & London, Eng.4 
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PAN-AMERICAN 


Readers of ZioN’s HERALD who contemplate 
visiting the Pan-American, can secure superior 
rooms in my home, located in the very centre 
of the best residence section of the city, 400 feet 
from street-cars, and only five minutes’ ride to 
the main entrance to the Exposition. All are 
outside rooms, cool, pleasant, quiet and airy, 
with the best of beds. Rates, 75 cents to $1.50 
per day. Refer to publisher of this paper. 

Mrs. J. C. MOSS, 
185 Lancuster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED A bome for a boy baby fourteen 
months old, bright and healthy. 
Entire claim given. For information address 
Miss IDA M. BRYANT, Missionary of First M. E. 
Church, Temple St., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE 
Organ, suitable for vestry or parlor. Low top, 


paneled back, 13 stops, 2 octave couplers, 2 knee- 
swells ; used but little. Price, $29. 


M. E. SCOVILLE, 7 Schoo! St. Pl., Everett, Mass. 
Kidder’s Collection Heips 
ARE A SUCCESS 


In raising Money for Chureh Debts, Improve- 
: ments, Benevolence, etc. 


10,000 Churches Helped 
SAMPLE FREE 


THE A. A. KIDDER PUB. CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


OFFICES TO LET 


In Wesleyan Building, 36 Bromfield Street. 
Building has been thoroughly renovated 
during thesummer. Freight and Passen- 
ger Elevators. Inquire of 

Janitor, Room 7. 
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THE SECOND VICTORIA 


UEEN VICTORIA was soon tollowed 
to the grave by her oldest daughter. 
The first born, she was also the greatest 
born of the royal family. Her tather said 
that her talent amounted almost to genius, 
and her husband declared her the greatest 
woman in Europe. No doubt both spoke 
without bias. Her talent developed early. 
At three years ot age the little princess was 
speaking English and French with fluency, 
and her wit and repartee often convulsed 
the household. 

The marriage of the second Victoria with 
Crown-Prince Frederick of Germany oc- 
curred January 25, 1858, when she was 
but little more than seventeen. The an- 
nouncement of the betrothal had not been 
well received by the English people, be- 
cause Germany was not then what it is 
now. The German Empire was as yet only 
a germ in the brain of Bismarck, and the 
English spoke of the kingdom as the “ pal- 
try German dynasty.”’ 

But the Queen and Prince Consort were 
much pleased with the match, and Victoria 
spoke of the marriage as the second great- 
est event of her lite. In view ofits con- 
nection with the history ot today the Queen 
must be admitted to have been about right. 

Frederick loved his English wife dearly, 
and said in later years that his married 
lite had been a long-continued honeymoon. 
But the German people looked askance at 
her, and criticised and nagged her unmer- 
citully. They could not understand her in- 

dependence in matters of court etiquette or 
in the assertion of her views of woman- 
hood. When she moved achair with her 
own hands they thought her wanting in 
appreciation of her position, and that she 
wascommitting a mild form of lese- majesty. 
Had the princess been more of a stick,a 
piece of royal exhibit, and less of a woman, 
she would have met with more favor. 

Religiously the second Victoria differed 
somewhat from her mother and from the 
usual type of royal adherents to state 
churches. She was more evangelical. A 
printed sermon trom’ the noted French 
evangelist, Adolph Monod, made a pro- 
found impression on the mind of the prin- 
cess, and she became a devotedly earnest 
Christian. That she wrought a marked 
change in the. views of her royal father, 
seems to be generally admitted. And when 
a visitor at Balmoral she could be seen 
going out among the common people dis- 
tributing Bibles and conducting a kind of 
evapgelistic meeting from house to house. 

The ex-Empress also differed from her 
mother in her views of woman’s rights. 
She was not only in sympathy with the 
modern movement which has done so much 
for woman, but a leader in it. She caught 
at once the spirit of progress which marks 
England and that old spirit which made 
the Germans famous for their treatment 
of women even when they were yet in the 
woods. 

As an empress Victoria saw but few days, 
and these were full of trouble. The tather 
of Frederick lived toa good old age, and 
Frederick died young. He was crowned 
only tor the grave. On the 12th of March, 


HY DROCELE 


AND RUPTURE 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain. by a 
regular physician of 40 years’ experience. For 
FULL information send 10 cents for sealed book 
in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele and 
aricocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, loca- 
tion, and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his book as 
above. The doctor also stccessfully treats 
ehronic diseases. No ee for professional in- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of this paper. 
Address H LorD. lock box 2315 Boston, Mass. 
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1888, Frederick returned to Berlin to at- 
tend the tuneral of Emperor William and 
to assume imperial power, but he was 
able neither to attend the services of the 
one nor to perform the duties of the other, 
and on June 15 he died. William II. came 
to the throne and his mother passed into 
seclusion, and, it is to be feared, into loneli- 
ness, if not neglect. William himself has 
given the German people so much to think 
about that there was little room for interest 
in any other members of the imperial 
tamily. 

It is difficult to say how much truth 
there is in the reports once so freely cir- 
culated regarding difterences of opinion be- 
tween the mother and son. But William 
seems to have inherited much of his moth- 
er’s talent and spirit without her poise. 

It is hardly worth while to speculate on 
what would have happened had Frederick 
lived and reigned under the influence of a 
wife whom he so greatly loved and pro- 
toundly respected, but probably there 
would have been far more sympathy with 
the aspirations of the people for freedom, 
less grasping after territory, less ot colonial- 
ism, no visits to the Turk, no plundering in 
China, and more upbuilding of character 
and a deeper rooting in the affections of the 
German nation. 

But the departed Empress lived her life 
well, and for long years her children and 
children’s children are likely to be among 
the rulers of Kurope.— Advance. 





Queries about Authors 


What does Anthony Hope? 
To Marietta Holly. 


What happens when John Kendrick Bangs? 
Samuel Smiles. 


When is Marian Evans Cross? 
When William Dean Howells. 


When did Thomas Buchanan Read ? 
Just after Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 


Why was Rider Haggard? 
Because he let Rose Terry Cooke. 


Why is Sarah Grand ? 
To make Andrew Marvel. 


How long will Samuel Lover? 
Until Justin Winsor. 


What gives John Howard Payne? 
When Robert Burns Augustus Hare. 


When did Mary Mapes Dodge? 
When George W. Cutter. 


Where did Henry Cabot Lodge? 
On Mungo Park, on Thomas Hill. 


Why did Lewis Carroll? 
To put a stop to Francis Quarles. 


Why is George Canning ? 
To teach Julia Ward Howe. 


What ailed Harriet Beecher Stowe ? 
Bunyan. 


What does Charles Reade? 
The Bookman. 


—H. M. GREENLEAP, in the Bookman. 





The Deadly Cocaine Habit 


R. CROTHERS says that the Custom 
House reports show an enormous in- 
crease in the importation of cocaine, and 
no more than one-sixtieth part of what is 
now sold is used for legitimate purposes. 
The vice of cocainism is spreading alarm- 
ingly among the poor as well as the rich, as 
the drug is becoming cheaper all the time. 
A one-ounce package, which less than five 
years ago cost about six dollars, can now 
be purchased for seventy-five cents. In 
New Orleans and other parts of the South 
and West the drug is freely bought in five- 
cent packages. Cocainism is no longer an 
aristocratic vice, but is becoming common 
among tramps and paupers as well as busi- 
ness and professional men. 
It at first, after a small dose of this insid- 
ious drug, there is a feeling of elation, of 
greatly increased mental and physical 
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superiority and freedom from care anc 
anxiety ; if the hard drinker finds his de- 
pression yielding to a sense of abnormal ex - 
altation, the reaction is sure and fatal. There 
have been clergymen who at first were 
delighted by a marvelous fluency which 
was really prolixity, a fecundity of words 
which unconsciously ran into cireumlocu- 
tion and irrelevancy — diffuseness without 
directness. They were betrayed into falla- 
ciously thinking that they were brilliant, 
when they were only showy and extrav- 
agant, and they ended by becoming pitiable 
wrecks, a burden to themselves and a sor- 
row and disgrace to family, friends and 
church. A number of novelists and poets 
have run the same sad course. The awtul 
biography ot many brain-workers is the 
red flag of danger to all. 

Judgment is impaired, the sense of right 
and wrong, of truth or falsehood, is blunted, 
an open, frank nature is transformed into 
one selfish, secretive, and dishonest, the 
whole physical system is broken down, and 
the poor victim is abnormally suspicious 
and overpowered with frighttul delusions, 
It complete abstinence trom the drug 
is observed, and a course of Turkish and 
electric baths, mineral waters and tonics, 
judicious restraint, caretul and abstemious 
diet, and a long rest is entered upon, there 
may be some hope of recovery ; but it will 
be very difficult.— Western Christian Advo- 
cate. 


For Well People 


An Easy Way to Keep Well 


It is easy to keep well if we would only ob- 
serve each day a few simplerules of health. 2 
The all important thing is to keep the stom 
ach right, and to do this it is noi necessury to 


diet or to follow a set rule or bill of fare. Such 
pampering omg makes a capricious appetite 
and a feeling that certain favorite articles o 
food must be avoided. 














Prof. Wiechold gives pretty good advice on 
this subject ; be says: “1 am 6S yearsold and 
have never had a serivus illness, and at the same 
time my life has been largely an indoor one, but 
l early discovered that the way to keep healthy 
was to kheepa healthy stomach, not by eating 
bran crackers or dieting of any sort; on the con- 
trary lalways eat what my appetite craves, but 
for the past eight years I have made it a daily 
practice to take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets after each mealand 1 attribute my 
robust health for a man of my age tothe regular 
daily use of Stuart's Tablets. 

‘*My physician first advised me to use them 
because he said they were perfectly harmless 
and were not a secret patent medicine, but con- 
tained only the natural digestives, peptones and 
diastase, and after using them a few weeks | 
have never ceased to thank him for his advicc. 

“IT honestly believe the habit of taking Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets after meals is the rea! 
health habit, because their use brings health to 
the sick and ailing, and preserves health to the 
well and strong.” 

Men and women past fifty years of age need a 
safe digestive after meals to insure a perfect di- 

estion and to ward off disease, and the safest, 
est Known and most widely used is Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 
hey are found in every well regulated house- 
hold from Maine to California and in Ureat 
Britain and Australia are rapidly pushing their 
way into popular favor. ’ 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
full-sized packages at 50 cents, and for a weak 
stomach a fifty-cent package will often do fifty 





dollars’ worth of good. 
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Literary Notes 





— The autobiography ot Sir A. Henry 
Layard, the tamous traveler and explorer 
| the ruins of Assyria, will soon appear. 


—— Thomas Nelson Page has in the 
september Scribner’s a long poem entitled, 
* The Voice of the Sea.”’ 


Sarah Orne Jewett’s novel, 
* The Tory Lover,’ will be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. about the 20th ot 
September. It is said to be at once the 
longest and the strongest bouk that Miss 
Jewett has yet written. 


-—— Miss 


— ‘“Itis getting to be easier,” says the 
Congregationalist, ** to write a novel than 
to find a title tor it. A well-known author 
recently submitted seventeen titles for a 
story to his publisher, and it was found 
that every one of them had been used 
betore.”’ 

— Lord Tennyson, son ot the late Lau- 
reate, has met witha literary rebuff, accord- 
ing to the London Christian World. For 
the inauguration of the Australian Com- 
ionwealth he speeially composed a prayer, 
and a special committee reported in favor 
of a portion ot it being used permanently 
at the opening of the daily session of Par- 
liament. This appears to have led to a 
severer scrutiny of the composition, with 
the result that its literary quality was not 
thought to warrant acceptance of the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 


~— Martha Wolfenstein, the short-story 
writer, is a daughter ot Dr. Wolfenstein, 
superintendent of a large orphanage ot five 
hundred children, at Cleveland. ‘“ I have 
lived here,” she says, “ almost all my life, 
and hardly remember any other home. I 
do all my writing in my room, facing an 
inner courtyard, which is the favorite play- 
ground of our little boys — never less than 
fiity romping there at a time. They yell 
and whoop tor hours together, and the tour 
brick walls pitch and toss the echoes into_a 
jumble ot ear-splitting roars.” 

— The widow of Protessor Max Miiller 
has designed a memorial in the torm of a 
Celtic cross, which has been set over the 
grave in Holywell Cemetery, at Oxford. 
Its single inscription is: Wie Gott will.” 
Mr. Harry Hems, ot Exeter, executed the 
work, and will also make the memorial to 
the late R. D. Blaekmore, which will be 
erected in Exeter Cathedral. The memo- 
rial will take the form of an inscribed tab- 
let, with a medallion portrait. We may 
note, also, in this paragraph, that the Will- 
iam Black memorial beacon was recently 
lighted, and that Lord Archibald Campbell 
wrote the following lines for the occasion : 


‘ Here ’mid the splendor of the dying day, 
We consecrate this Light in Love’s own way, 
In silence all. 


“ It is in silence that the day is born ; 
It is in silence that the day, well worn, 
Sinks into night. 


“Is it not in silence that deep love is born ? 
It is in silence that deep grief is borne — 
In silence all.” 


— Book Buyer. 


— Zangwill, writing of Mrs. Annie 
Nathan Meyer’s novel, “Robert Annys, 
Poor Priest,” says she is “to be heartily 
congratulated. The book is full of color, 
Spirituality, drama. There is a fine sense 
oi the commerce ot early English history, 
especially in such passages as those describ- 
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ing the Fair (chap. 17)....and in the 
subtlety ot her psychological analysis of 
the love episodes, she outdoes the novelist 


tor whom love is the only interest. She 
scores many ways. Her pure use of words 
shows she has the true artist’s joy in them 
for their’own sakes.”’ 


Por Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used vy children teething. lt soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrnaa. 
Twenty-tive cents a bottle. 





EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass, 


Applications now received for next school year which 
opeps Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1901. 


Anniversary Week 1901, June 14-19. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 

Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Manual Free. Everert O. Fisk & Co. 


... DREW... 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on Special 
Topics every term. Particular attention given to Sacred 
Oratory. Fall term begins third Thursday in Septem- 
ber. For information address the Presidgpt, 


HENRY A. BUTTZ, Mapison, N. J. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college 
graduates and teachers of experience. Entrance 
examinations, Sept. 10-11. For circulars address 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip gymna- 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic super 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
{deal administration of homes; pupils properly chape 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments ip 
Boston, and tw historica! places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa 


per). 6. GC. BRAGDON, Principal 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan savaningee 
Structors, 1350 Stuaents from $2 Universities, 21 


ign countries and from $5 American “tates aud 
rene. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY frce‘rooms ana tree tu 
Hon am Nears wo SUHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 120°" .pocits®® siete 
the Courts. ‘Sour handsets SUMOOL OF LAW 
dents last year. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, 8. ©. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ..2ascwitfn Siete 
ai clinical ‘uid laveratory SUHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens Oct. 3. Acdress Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 2% Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY f'vg,,unaret student 
courses in_ «reat COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 19. address Dean 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ry rccrree  teading to the 
Hee for coltene GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. Opens Sept. 19. Address Dean, b. P 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 
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Methodist Hook Coneern 


New England Depository 





READY IN AUGUST 


EPWORTH LRAGUE 


READING GOURSE 
For 1891-92 


3 Volumes for $1. 


POSTAGE, 20 CENTS. 








Nature’s Miracles 


Familiar Talks on Science. 
By ELIsHa GRAY, Pu. D., LL. D. 





Philip Yoakley 
A Story of Today. 
By Rev. J. WESLEY JoHNSYTON, D. D. 


Author of *“* Dwellers in Gotham,” “ The 
House that Jack Built,” ete. 


The Young People’s Wesley 
By WILLIAM McDONALD, D. D. 


With eight full-page pictures illustrating 
the most important stages of John Wes- 
ley’s life. 





The character of the books, the general 
excellence of their mechanical construction, 
and the extraordinarily low price at which 
they are offered, ought to insure for them 
an enormous circulation. There is a big 
opportunity now for the Literary depart- 
ment to make a stir and to become the 
means and the centre of a good field of use- 
fulness. The books are well printed, neat- 
ly and strongly bound in cloth, and packed 
in a board box. The price for the three 
books is One Dollar ($1.00), and the postage 
on one set 20 cents. Much money can be 
saved on the postage if the secretary or 
some member of the League would collect 
the orders and have them all sent by ex- 
press to one address. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





_ EDUCATIONAL 
The East Greenwich Academy 


Fast Greenwich, R. |! 


Fall term will open Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 








New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall Term will open Sept. 10 1901. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equa! advan- 
tages. Au increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 


ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
President 
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ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS 


WASHMINCTON 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
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LANDING IN ENGLAND 
CHARLES R. MAGEE. 


[The following letter, though addressed to the editor, 
is of such general interest that it is shared with our 
readers. | 

DEAR Dr. PARKHURST: Knowing full 
well your dislike for the sea, I could but 
think ot you as we sailed so peacefully 
across the Atlantic, and wondered if you 
had not missed the opportunity ot your lite- 
time to find old Neptune in a quiet mood. 
From beginning to end we had nothing to 
interfere with our enjoyment of the voyage, 
and just eight days from Boston we stepped 
upon English soil ; and one of our passen- 
gers,as he left, turned back a moment to 
say, ‘‘ If there’s any man on this boat that I 
haven’t ‘ teed,’ let him speak, or forever 
hold his peace.”’ 

Somewhat aside from expectation, Man- 
chester and Bristol have become my first 
stopping places in England. We reached 
the tormer on Thursday evening and ran 
over in the evening to look at Central Hall, 
our great missionary centre. The assistant 
showed us about, and then we looked in at 
a class-meeting which was interesting in 
the extreme, as we saw in a tew minutes 
many faces that were typical of the work 
and heard some testimonies which got hold 
upon us. Friday we spent at Rochdale, 
where we looked iuto the co-operative sys- 
tem a little, and incidentally visited the 
old Quaker meeting-house where John 
Bright worshiped and where he is buried. 
We saw the plain bench on which he sat, 
with the cushion cut oft, because he had al- 
ways turned it up betore he satdown. The 
principal interest of these places is in their 
economical and trade aspects, and there is 
little for tie tourist. 

Yesterday inorning we came cver the 
Midland, through the Switzerland of Eng- 
land, the Derbyshire Peaks, riding for five 
hours through scenery ot the most attract- 
ive kind. As soon as we had settled in our 
hotel, we started out, with Rev. W. dH. 
Meredith as a guide, to see this beautiful 
city, and we certainly tound it intensely in- 
teresting. In a short time we visited Port- 
land chapel. built by Capt. Webb, who was 
so prominent in fouading American Meth- 
odism, saw the steps trom which Wesley 
preached, the house in which Coke was 
ordained Bishop, the home in Charles St. 
to which Charles Wesley brought his bride 
and in which he doubtless wrote many of 
his hymns. Then we drove to Wesley 
Place, a narrow alley in a rather doubtful 
neighborhood, and our arrival was cele- 
brated by a pitched battle between two of 
the female residents who appeared to be 
much in need of the Wesleyan Gospel. 

It was a peculiar experience to thread our 
way up the narrow stairs to the upper room 
trom which the preachers used to descend 
as they entered the pulpit, to glance into 
the bed-room where Wesley often slept, to 
stand in the pulpit trom which he preached, 
and to look upon the table around which 

was probably tought the battle as to whether 
Methodism was to exist as a separate organ- 
ization. Darkness prevented our going out 
to Kingswood, but we drove through the 
residential portion ot the city, which is very 
attractive and which contains numerous 
substantial Wesleyan churches, out to the 
suspension bridge which spans the gorge of 
the Avon ata great height, and from which 
we obtained a magnificent view ot the Clif- 
ton Heights and the Durham Downs. 

We have been this morning to what is 
said to be the finest parish church in Kng- 
land, “St. Mary Redcliffe,” built in 
1271 — a cathedral in architecture, although 
a church in name. It is full of interest 
and memorials of celebrated men, 
among them Admiral Penn., the an- 
cestor of our William Penn. There is an 
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alabaster effigy of the Admiral in one cor- 
ner, the modern nose of which bears evi- 
dence to the covetousness of visiting tour- 
ists who have removed the original, while 
the tace is covered with the initials of those 
who wish to go down in history in com- 
pany with the distinguished man. 

We expect to be in London tomorrow, and 
leave tor the Continent immediately. 


Bristol, Eng., Aug. 11. 





The Chance of a Generation 


The battle for religious liberty in Japan has 
been fought and won for all time to come ! Two 
years ago it seemed lost. The Department of 
Education struck a death-blow at Christian 
education when it forbade religious teaching in 
“recognized” schools. Before that, the number 
of students in the academic departments of our 
institutions at Aoyama, Tokyo, was increasing 
yearly, and the graduates were taking positions 
of usefulness, not only in the church, but also 
in business and the public service. Almost 
without warning the blow fell. Reaction against 
Christian education reached its most violent 
stage, and the discontinuance of religious in- 
struction in our schoois was made a condition 
of continued government recognition. Though 
it might mean ruin, we did not hesitate to sur- 
render recognition and maintain the distinc- 
tively religious character of our school. The 
number of students fell off, and the future was 
so uncertain that we had not tbe heart to appeal 
for such enlargement of our facilities as an as- 
sured future would demand. 

Now, however, all is changed. The Depart- 
ment of Education, while according fullest reli- 
gious liberty, has restored to our academy grad- 
uates equal privilege of admission to higher 
institutions with graduates from government 
Schools of the same grade. And,in addition, 
privileges new and unexpected are granted: 
graduation from our college secures a govern- 
ment license for teaching English in schools of 
academy grade, and our students are exempted 
from military conscription. Japan has offically 
passed upon Christian education, and has pro- 
nounced it approved. Thanksgivings to God! 

But now that our way is clear we must make 
sure our future; we must give unmistakable 
evidence to the Government that, in buildings, 
faculty, curricula and eyguipment, we are worthy 
the recognition restored ; we must take advan- 
tage of the tide that promises to lead on to 
fortune. 

Only one obstacle stands in the way, but that 
is aserious one. Seven years ago the building 
used for administration, recitation and chapel 
purposes was wrecked by an earthquake. It 
was braced and bolted and made to answer as a 
temporary,though wholly inadequate and with- 
al dangerous, provision for our requirements. 
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We must rebuild, earthquake-proof. This wil, 
require the separatiou of the chapel and assem- 
bly-hall from the building used for administra- 
tion and recitation purposes ; in other words, 
the erection of two bu ldings instead of the 
wrecked three-story structure. By using the 
old material, and to that extent reducing the 
cost, we estimate that $15,000 gold — $5,000 for the 
chapel and $10,000for the administration build- 
ing — would provide the new structures. Are 
there not those awaiting an opportunity to do 
some decisive thing for Christianity who wil! 
recognize these pressing needs of our work in 
Japan as God’s call to them? No grander or 
more worthy objects than these appeal to the 
eburch. 

It will be a pleasure to have the buildings 
bear any names that the donors may choose ; 
who also may either have plans sent them for 
approval or send us plans and specifications 
from the United States. 

This project has the approval of the Board of 


' Managers of the Missionary Society, and the 


missionary secretaries ask us ‘*to urge the 
necessity of special gifts’’ to put our collegiate 
and academic work “in proper condition to 
meet suddenly enlarging needs.” 

The missionary secretaries, New York, or Rev. 
B. Chappell, Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan, will gladly 
give fuller information. ‘ 

In behalf of the Anglo Japanese College, 
Y. HONDA, 
B. CHAPPELL, 
JULIUS SOPER. 
In behalf of the Finance Com mittee, 
J.S. COWEN, Chairman. 
DAVID 8S. SPENCER, Secretary. 


Tokyo, July 15, 1901. 





I beg to add my conviction that Christianity 
never had such an open door in Japan as now. 
Great will be our responsibility if we do not 
enter it. A wonderful revival and ingathering 
bas attended the Twentieth Century Movement. 
The whole line has advanced. Such re-enforce- 
ments asthis appeal calls for are absolutely 
necessary to hold the positions carried and to 
make the triumph of Christianity complete. | 
pray God to — the eyes and warm the hearts 
of those towhom He has given the ability to 
help. 

. (Bishop) DAvID H. MOORE. 





PROHIBITION RATIFICATION MEERTING AND 
BANQUET. — The Massachusetts Prohibition State 
Committee will hold a grand ratification meeting and 
banqaet at Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
on Monday, Labor Day, Sept. 2,at 6p. m. sharp. A 
fine menu will be served. Hon. Oliver W. Stewart, of 
Chicago, Ill. (chairman National Prohibition Commit- 
tee), will speak upon ‘** National Prohibition — the Out- 
look.”” Rev. Samuel F. Pearson, of Portland, Me. (the 
indomitable, faithful Prohibition high sheriff of Cum- 
berland County, Me.), will speak upon, ‘* Does Prohibi- 
tion Prohibit?’ All friends of Prohibition are most 
cordially invited to attend and meet these distinguished 
a Ladies are especially included in this invitation. 


jon in Gilbert Hali at 5.30 p. m. ; banquet in Lori- 
= all at6. Tickets, 75 centseach. Forsale at Pro- 
hibition Headquarters, 404 Tremont Temple. Please 
apply early for same (by mail or in spqeee), that ample 
accommodation may thus be provided for all. 
Ava H. MorRILL, Chairman. 


F. W. CLaRK, Secretary. 








immediately. 








A China Chance 


When you buy a China Cabinet don’t make the mis- 
take of getting too small a one. 





You will outgrow it almost 


Then, too, you cannot realize how large a 
stock of china and glass you already have on hand until 
you try to display it in a china closet. 


Here is a 5-tier cabinet, with open-work gallery above, 
allowing a sixth tier. 
front in aserpentine curve with deep indentions, making it 
possible to arrange the shelves with alternately large and 
small pieces, for complete stowage, and allowing a splendid 
side view as well as front display. 

The shelves are adjustable, and can be of wood or glass as preferred. 


It is semi-elliptical in form, with the 








Paine Furniture Co 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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